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“GET IT, BOY, 
GET IT!” 


How North Carolina Master Farmers Use Fertilizer, Page 8 

























1 SEE BY THE ADS’ 





SEE by the ads in this paper a auto- 





mobile they say has got 76 advance- 
ments. Does that mean speed? “Land 
sakes!’ says Marthy, “I’d be afraid to 
ride in one of them.” 
“Shucks,” says & 
“T’ve seen the time 
I'd love to of been in 
one of them, the way 
you swing whatever's 
in reach.” But Mar- 
thy wasn’t in no 





mood for a argu- 
ment. By the way I 
see this ad says you 
can have “a wide 
choice of colors 
without no extra 
cost.” Two or three colors will do me. 
, I can put the spots on it first mud hole | 
run through. 








BILL CASPER 





{ Have you read the ad in this paper 


t | about how to add a lot to how your en- 
= gine pulls and how to keep from spendin’ ; 
LT 5 A so much money for oil and repairs? Say, 
I'm goin’ to try that thing out. I got a : 
“p hill out here to try it on. I’m goin’ to 1 
| fill “er up and if she goes over, that'll be : 


at factory {my oil from here on after. 


I sce by the ads in this paper they’ve 
gone to recommendin’ rifles. for rats. 
Whoever that fellow is he’s got a good 
idea. Ever spring when I take out the 
last basket of corn the rats nearly runs 
over me a gettin’ out and I can see wher 
they've just ruined a lot of corn. Friends, 
you try that rifle and then if you can’ 
hit "em I’m in favor of gettin’ out the 
old shotgun. 








A WIDE CHOICE OF-= 
COLORS AT NO 
EXTRA COST 
I see by the ads in this paper where 














cae vaetely ie 20 great as te one of them fine automobiles : 
give almost individual selection “Her ly ae 7 “ee 7 c 
to buyers Indian head and what looks lik - ‘ 
, lian name. I reckon it must be a good f 
Indian. If it is I bet you it’s a tough n 
hooger. I'd hate to have one go on the tl 
war-path with me. I wonder do they 0 
these cars red? Si 
It looks like the editor of this paper i : 
coin’ to have to help me out. It looks x 
hike everbody wrote about them slogans 
r whatever they was I put in the paper. 
’ 'y mailbox is runnin’ over ever mornin’ vi 
8 e Ld now and it looks like J’m goin’ to have SE 
wing is to Essex eesti: |! 
there ever mornin’ when the mail man t 
omes. I got a crop to make and It P 
is April and I ain’t got all my fertilizer A 
7 ral a a i the ground yet. But I want you all 
In this Price Field, Too, the Super-Six Takes Leadership + know 11\ get this thing worked out 
as quick as I can. 
— ; , ‘ [ ; ; } s4¢ } sce by the ads in this paper where a | 
The swing to Essex the Challen- — And with its superb chassis qual- | : . Ps Sg => ee ee 
Ss - - c . ~ . 1elliow wants ve OdYV Oo ge em a 
ger is of such enormous propor- _ ity and fine, large bodies—Essex  ;,. jathin’ room with fine things in i ta 
tions and spontaneous nature as_ establishes also an outstanding and a fine wash trough in the kitche MX 
to have the character of universal leadership in obvious VALUE. | 2nd let potash pay for it. I see hes s E 
a i ° plenty of women folks around his place he 
endorsement. Thousands—from _ It offers an ensemble of fine car With the oldest. girl. in. the bathroom ep 
Among 76 Ad- every price and size field—are equipment formerly identified | finein’ up and the little girl and Grand- tr 
% . + ° a“ ‘ ; > ite > ni - her« N i 
wanced Features turning to it on the basis of values only with costly cars, and avail- | ™a ea kitchen I prone A wher . ™ 
: * ie es _ os | 35. eres just one trouble with a! s 
that rightfully challenge any- able, whenatall,onlyas‘‘extras,” yo oo ine house. vou can't never a 
° “ *k absorber: ° . ~ = = . 7 = , ; ’ os ee he rs * 
4 Bydraulic shock absorbers thing in motordom. at extra cost on cars of Essex | cet the women folks outdoors. But if sa 
New type double action ' ~ ae = fat ciaihitic fellowes aot will 0 for fic 
Ceheel brakes uniformly IN SPEED P : ] ce tl ~ 1 price. In Essex the C hallenger . tt tull oe fell \ g ae , 7 1 
-ffective in all weather 4 ey sku —anyt 1ng 1e TOoOAac , : ] ti } : = «Si i oe ne things hke this that’s al want t 
€ oy ‘ 7 —a complete, fine Dig 01x Sr a aes nee ene oe 
ree offers up to 70 miles an hour. IN . ‘ setant | Set TIM Gale to Ee 6 8 chat 
Starter and electric gauge for x rye _Ieorn r these items of course are standard. do some payin’ Then I'll know what t m 
fuel and and oi! on dash I: AS | ERD l AW AY —<any car t oo \ du 
7 o r - do with the money. 
Waterproof doors, rattle regardless of size or price. IN The performance ability of Essex the et: 
proof windows, silent body ; ae . . I sce by the ads in this paper wher 
construction »-RELIABILITY—60 miles an Challenger is due in no small part to its see 0D) ads Is pi : de 
ch cies ei T TRIG AD Super-Six motor. Thus, while it is a | Some iecllow has sure got a fine lot 0! M. 
Greater operation economy hour all day ‘ IN i; INE Al - “Six.”’ no one who knows can regard pigs. I got to buy a couple and | ae im 
Adjustable seats, front and PEARANCE, upholstery and any other ‘‘Six”’ as being comparable in | this fellow has got more ge ie? hae las 
wear : : ; ke eee. the power it delivers in comparison to | I'll look up his address. f he kept al ket 
A —_ VE \ ars 1n é - ; ° ah ae 
Radiator shutters for heat de tail 3 OFA ais , ith . are : weight. The fundamental and exclusive | them pigs I reckon he would want some Wo 
control which high price is paid for just’ Super-Six principle—developed in one | oi that iced like the hog’s got his head ‘fs 
All bright parts chromium- those things. IN ECONOMY __ million motors and over 12 years of con- | in the bucket on. ph 
plated Poet Se gee i. a tinuous service, stamps it as the unap- 2a ae eee she 
ar compare with cars best known proached "Six" in every particular of | I sec | th ads in this paper one this : 
atented Super-Six advan- 2 ee : — 2 : : m Sm m aimin or Marthy to see. Now t 
tages eliminating vibration for low ope ration cost. performance, smoothness and reliability. dicolives es comin’ she'll go to frettm 
: J T . , > > ~ more and more about doin’ the cookim. “ 
HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN cies cena meals dae ak of the field - 
| till she sets in. I want her to se that p 
ad about makin’ bakin’ easier. If it will ™ 
lighten up her work some maybe it will —- 
ar 
help. 
Yours truly, wh 
po at 1 


BILL CASPER. | 








ookin. 
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e tield 
se that 


it will 
it will 
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» itis difficult to keep the early crop from 
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April Business Hints for 


Timely Suggestions About Farm Buying, Selling, 


1. If You Are Buying Seed, Remember This 


UY adaptable seed. Experienced farmers know 

that certain varieties bring in the greatest profit 

under the conditions which they must deal with, 
while these same varieties may be relatively unprofit- 
able for farmers in another state or even another county 
of the same state. It is sound 
business for farmers to stick to 
the varieties which have proved 
adaptable to their conditions. Cer- 
tainly, “Be not the first by whom 
the new is tried, nor yet the last 
the old to lay aside.” Settle on 
your variety and stick to it, not 
only for cotton, but for other 
crops. 

2. Buy pure seed. The culti- 
vated varieties of cotton are not 
stable. It has been said that an expert plant breeder 
can take almost any variety of cotton used in the Amer- 
ican cotton belt and with time and patience develop 
most of the other varieties now being planted. This 
means that there is always this tendency to vary from 
the varietal type. Also the mixing of seed from two 
or more varieties at the gins means anything but pure 
seed. To get pure seed the buyer must know some- 
thing in detail about the source from which he buys. 
As a rule, it is best to buy seed from breeders whose 
reputations have been established. 





J. W. FIROR 


3. Buy good seed. The seed may be of the adaptable 
variety and the plants producing the seed may have been 
selected to conform to the varietal type, yet the seed 
may germinate poorly. A germination test should help 
to eliminate poor seed. Poor seed result in poor stands. 
Poor stands are wasteful of land, fertilizer, and labor. 
Avoid them by having seed which will germinate. 


II. Local Co-operation Needed 
abel the winter, spring, and early summer 


Southern farmers from Virginia to Texas pro- 

duce thousands of carloads of fruits and vege- 
tables to meet the demand for these fresh food prcd- 
ucts in the thickly populated sections in the North and 
East. The fruit and vegetable industries of the South 
have grown by leaps and bounds since the development 
of the refrigerator cars and the speeding up of railroad 
transportation. At first the novelty of 
having fruits and vegetables out of sea- 
son, coupled with limited supplies, en- 
abled the Southern producers to obtain 
Satisfactory prices regardless of the ef- 
ficiency of the marketing activities. 
This day has gone. These industries 
are now highly competitive. There is 
more than enough suitable land to pro- 
duce all of the various fruits and veg- 
etables for which there is or will be a 
demand at profitable prices to farmers. 
Marketing functions must be constantly 
improved. The first step and the ever- 
lastingly fundamental step in this mar- 
keting work is the local market—the 
work that needs to be done at the ship- 
Ping point. Farmers interested in these 
Phases of production and marketing 
should look well to the following :— 

1. Be sure that you are suitably lo- 
cated. There is a broad market for 
Watermelons at the time the southern 
eorgia farmers can mature them, but 
a limited market when this melon ripens 
m eastern Tennessee. In the drier sec- 
tions of the Cotton Belt, onions can be 
arvested and shipped long distances; 
While from the humid eastern sections 


farm relief. 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


decaying while being marketed elsewhere than locally. 

2. Each producing section should have an adequate 
quantity. Since the Southern States look to carlot 
shipments to get rid of most of their fruits and vege- 
tables, there must be enough at each shipping point to 
justify the business of assembling in carlots, grading 
according to country-wide standards, and arranging for 
the selling. For example, to market watermelons efh- 
ciently they should be sized to average 20 pounds, 22 
pounds, 24 pounds, and so on by carloads—no car hav- 
ing more than one size of these standard average-sized 
melons. This means at least five cars to be loaded at 
the same time, or a minimum of not less than 50 cars 
for any one shipping point during a single season. 

3. To get best prices farmers must bargain together 
and not separately. If there are 50 cars to be sold by 
50 farmers and three buyers wanting 50 cars, then the 
supply and demand, actually, are equal, yet the trading 
ability of 50 independent farmers is less than three well 
informed buyers. 

4. To be able to sell, farmers should organize locally 
to enable someone representing the farmers to keep up 
with the market. Prices on perishables fluctuate rap- 
idly. To offer to sell at a price lower than the market 
value means losing money. Keep up with the market. 
On most of the fruits and vegetables produced in the 
South, the various states and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture issue daily reports on the 
movement and prices. Each local should keep this in- 
formation before its members during its shipping sea- 
son. If you do not know about this, write your agri- 
cultural college for information. 


III. What Credit Facilities Have We for 
Farmers ? 
HEN a farmer needs credit and has the neces- 
sary set-up to get credit, namely, Capital, Ca- 
pacity, and Character, the question arises, what 
channel should he use? 


1. Should he borrow from his neighbor? In nearly 


every community there are men who have saved money, 
They would like to make this money earn something, 
but for various reasons do not want to use it themselves. 
Others, who need money, certainly should look to this 
However, such transactions should 


source of credit. 





Farmers 


and Financing 


be made on a business basis. They certainly should be 
made under the same conditions as loans at the bank. 
The lender should not expect the neighbor-borrower to 
pay more than the going interest rate, and the borrower 
should not expect the lender to take less security than 
is customary. 

2. Should he borrow from the local bank? Cer- 
tainly, if the nature of the loan is such as to be suit- 
able tor the bank to handle. Commercial banks are 
businesses so constructed as to function best when their 
loans in each instance do not have a maturity of more 
than three months. If you need money for only three 
months, as a general rule the ordinary commercial bank 
is the best place to get it. County banks are, in some 
instances, in shape to handle farmers’ loans for six 
months. Do not expect to have a satisfactory credit 
relationship with commercial banks if you need money 
for a longer period than nine months at one time. 


3. Should farmers use the Intermediate Credit Banks? 
Through the organization of local credit associations 
and through the co6perative marketing associations, 
farmers will find this the best source of credit for loans 
which, by the nature of the enterprise for which the 
loans are gotten, must extend over a period longer than 
nine months and less than three years. Like loans made 
with banks, the money gotten should be used for op- 
erating capital and not for long time investment, and 
never for pure speculation. 

4. Should farmers borrow money from Land Banks 
and insurance companies? These are the agencies best 
suited for long time investment loans—that is, loans 
which are to raise money to buy land or put up perma- 
nent improvements. It is good business for those want- 
ing farms of their own to borrow money from these 
sources to help pay for the land and improvements. 
It is exceedingly poor business to borrow money for 
three, six, nine, or even thirty-six months for the pur- 
pose of buying land. 


IV. Hog Prices 
i OG prices have been following two cycles. The 


seasonal cycle means that ordinarily hogs start 

to decline in October and reach a low during the 
winter or early spring months ‘and then start upward 
again, reaching a seasonal high either in March, April, 
or May, or during the late summer. It has been noticed 
that when hog production is declining the seasonal high 
usually comes in August or September, 
and when hog production is increasing 
back on the farms the seasonal high 
comes in the spring. For this season 
hogs were high last September and low 
in December and January. Since the 
seasonal low there has been a steady ad- 
vance in price amounting to about three 
cents a pound by the middle of March. 
The March prices this year are about 
three cents a pound higher than March 
last year. The seasonal rise is some- 
what earlier than a year ago. 

The other cycle is a long time one, 
usually taking from two to six years to 
complete. It means the average price 
for a year increases for several years 
and then declines. The cycle may be 
considered as ending at the high point 
or low point for a number of years. We 
are now in the uphill climb of a hog 
cycle which began from the bottom in 
January and February, 1928. During 





HERBERT HOOVER PAYS TRIBUTE TO EFFICIENCY 


He is shown in this photograph with Fred. H. Young, Timmonsville, S. 
Young’s Jersey cow, Sensation’s Mikado’s Millie, most efficient senior 
Jersey producer in the world. 
of 850.81 pounds of butterfat and 13,363 pounds of milk. 
that on this farm, at least, good cows have already brought a satisfactory degree of 


C., and Mr. 
two-year-old 
In an official 365-day production test Millie yielded a total 
The contented smiles would indicate 


this spring and summer it is good prac- 
tice, from the business viewpoint, to 
feed hogs to meet the requirements of 
number one grade and sell them as 
rapidly as they are ready for the mar- 
ket. 
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A GREAT BOOST FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


S THE Progressive Farmer has already reported 

vith great pride and satisfaction, the national 
government has just provided a m 
of funds for vocational education. The George-Reed 
Act, which passed the Senate last April and the Hous« 


President 


-1 7 ne 
arked increase 











Representatives in January, was signed by 

last month and is now in full force and effect. 
$500,000 more 
will be available to the states next year for employi 
eachers of vocational agriculture and home econ 
and then a half-million dollars will be added each 
for four years, so that by 1934 this act will have add ed 
$2,500,000 to the regular yearly appropriation for these 
two phases of practical education. 


Coolidge 


Under the provisions of this new law, 








The money for agriculture under this new law will 

allotted to the states on the basis of farm popula- 
tion; the money for home economics on the basis ¢ 
rural population. These terms may sound synonymous 
but they are not. /arm population refers to people 
living on farms; rural population means people living 
on farms and in towns of less than 2,500. 






Peculiarly gratifying is the fact that the South will 
especially benefit by this new legislation. Of the 
$500,000 available to the states for the first year the 
South will receive $211,670, or about 42 per cent of the 
total. For agriculture the South will get $113,140 for 
the next school year, and when the funds reach the 
maximum in 1934, the Southern States will rece: 
$565,700 more for paying the salaries of pon 
teachers. For home economics next year 
will get $98,530, and by 1934 this will have been in- 
$492,650. 

When this bill was first written, the home economics 
money was to have been allotted on the basis of tetal pop- 
ulation. This, of course, would have given the major por- 
tion to the states with great cities. Secretary Jardine 
and others insisted that the money go to the rural states 
Congress agreed. Uncle Sam wants it to go to rural 
schools. So as the law now stands, 
money than Illinois with the great city of Chi 
North Carolina gets more than New York State, 
more than Pennsylvania, ete. 


creased to 


Georgia gets mort 





Texas 


In the states this money will be administered by the 
state boards of vocational education and the work (as 
heretofore) will be in charge of the supervisors of agri- 
cultural and home economics education. We give be- 
low for the states in our territory the amounts of addi- 
tional money for both kinds of teaching made available 
under this new George-Reed Act :— 


For Agriculture For Home Economics 








Annual Maximum Annual Maximum 

State increase in 1934 increase in 
Mirginia ..cccccsseee § 8,460 $42,300 $ 7,95: $. 
North Carolina ...... 12,480 62,400 10,061 
South Carolina ...... 7,870 39,350 6,758 
Tennessee ..... . $10,120 $50,600 $ 8,397 
Se ETC ere 8,620 43,100 7,108 
BEMBSIGSINDI .....0000 9,740 48,700 7.540 
Lowisiama ......::. 6,010 30,050 5.691 
EEE ness cas . $18,240 $91,200 $15,322 
BEEBMOORE 5 icccsecsene 7980 39,900 7,24 
Kentucky : . $ 9,984 $49,921 $ 8,63 
BERMORSEE 6 oc ec scences 10,120 50,600 #397 





this additional Federal 
1 addition to that received under the original 
Hughes Act, there is no reason why the South should 
not develop a program of practical education for farm 
boys and girls equal, and perhaps superior, to that in 
any other part of the United States. 


Under the stimulus of 





Tl 
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Our high schools that heretofore have had sm 
hopes of providing agricultural and home economies 
training may now confidently expect these advantages. 
It will not be possible to help all the schools that apply 
the first year, of course, but local and county school 
boards should begin —s plans to give their boys 
and girls the benelit of this liberal appr opriagh n by our 
National government- and those who apply early will 
be first served. 


“DOES THICK SPACING OF COTTON P. AY>” 


AM JOHNSON came into the office of John 
Anderson, his county agent, and sian his usual 
“Tlowdy do,” or any other preliminaries, sat down 
dropped his hat on the floor, and waded right i 
subject which he said had been “pestering 
since his earliest planted cotton cracked the groun 











John,” he said, “I want to know what's the differ- 
ence between thick spaced and thin- spaced cotton. The 
other night when we had our club meeting, some of the 
hoys got to arguing about it. John McTedder, who 
got some good bottom land, said he considered one stalk 
every 15 inches in four-foot rows thick spacing. Col- 
onel Simpkins, who’s been planting cotton on the same 








OPINION 


Tse) 





nd ever since 


Dewey captured the Philippines, said 
e understood thick spacing meant two or three stalks 
every hoe’s width—about & or 9 
rows. It looked like everybody there had his ov 
vate personal rule for spacing cotton, and | an 
get your idea about it. What's the difference between 
thick-spaced and thin-spaced cotton?” 


“Well, Sam, it may be that both McTedder and Col- 
onel Simpkins are right. What is thin spacing on poor 
land may be thick spacing on fertile land. As a rule, 
thick spacing means leaving the stand of cotton twice 
as thick as we left it before the boll weevil came, or 
maybe a little more than twice as thick. It’s a matter 
of judgment and fitting the stand to the fertility of the 
land. Of course the land must be prepared well for a 
quick good stand and the fertilizer must be suited to 

land as well.” 


inches in three-{foot 








“But does it pay? That's what I want to know. | 
thick spacing pay?” 

“From the Mississippi Valley to North Carclina and 
Virginia, thick spacing pays,’ the county agent an- 
swered. “Of course the stand can be too thick as well 
as too thin, and temperature and rainfall will cause 
variations.” 

Got any figures?” 

“Why, yes. 

John went to his files, took out a bulletin, and said, 
“Here are some South Carolina results. On land about 
like yours, making about a bale per acre, they got 
these results :— 

YIELDS OF SEED COTTON 
DRE SGN oo dice ciescextiexeene 
Spaced 3 inches 
Spaced 6 inches ...... 
Spaced 9 mehes .....cc0008. ...- 1,762 pounds 
Spaced 12 inches TOE AIS ee Ser ee 1,728 pounds 
Spaced 16 inches ........... ...+. 1,677 pounds 
Spaced 24 inches : hecho 1,637 pounds 

“In another test they got these results :— 

Nit CHINNER ssa cecs ens 
Spaced 3 inches lia Catpeted 
Spaced 6 inches ........ 


Just wait a minute.” 


PER ACRE 
1,136 pounds 
500 pounds 
723 pou: ids 





821 pounds 
1,097 pounds 
1,170 pounds 











A ee er ae er 1,335 pounds 
ee a rs ee 1,209 pounds 
Speced 16 inches .........60+:.. 1,207 pounds 
RR 2 PRINCE cocic ows aes aseceowss 1,224 pounds 
OEE 2h MICNEE nos ccccndccesacss<s 1,035 pounds 


“The averages for the two years’ tests were 1,44 
pounds of seed cotton from 6-inch spacing, 1,548 from 
9-inch spacing, and 1,468 from 12-inch spacing. Nime- 
inch spacing gave 102 pounds more seed cotton than 
6-inch spacing and beat 12-inch spacing by 80 pounds. 
This looks as if 9- or 10-inch spacing is about right 
for ordinary bale-per-acre land. High, dry, poor land 
calls for thicker spacing than low, moist, rich land 
where the stalks make more weed and grew bigger.” 

“All right,” said Sam, making for the door. ‘You've 
told me about what I wanted to know. But I sort of 
wish you and every other county agent would arrange 
about fifty or a hundred demonstrations this year with 
rows ranging all the way from 3 to 4 feet apart, and 
have some with one stalk 8, 10, or 12 inches apart, and 
others with two stalks the same distances.” 








And before John Anderson could holler out his 
thanks and say that he always appreciated suggestions 
from his farmer constituents, Sam Johnson was hali- 
way down the steps. 


A LATE START ON SPRING WORK 


OT for a quarter of a century have farmers m 
this part of the South had to contend with 
such unfavorable seasons as this spring. Here 








n Raleigh February was the wettest February but one 
in twenty-five years, and March was also the wettest 
zm ‘ 
! 
| e e 
| A Hint to the Wise— 
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} BANK THE FARM MANURE IN THE SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT OF YOUR FIELDS 


Right 











Piling it out in the open to be leached and | 
drained of its most valuable fertilizer material | 
is like stealing from your bank account. 
_. A 





March but one in twenty-five years. No wonder farm- 


behind. 


i 

er plowing, the only method by which 

an avoid a serious backset in a season such 

aas been. Where fall or winter plowing was 

one, it is well to remember that we had _ better 
] 


plant a 


en 5 sta1n43 ¢ - anh - H =| 
[he situation again emphasizes the importance 





farmers 
as this 
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not ¢ 
le late than on a poor or cloddy seedbed, but 
vber that on lighter soils thorough disking 
ie place of the slower work of breaking 
crops. 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 
OR a varied menu of farm reading covering a 
wide variety of rural interests, consider this list 
of features scheduled for next week's 
sibly one or two for week after next :— 
The Devil’s Wedge—By John W. Holland. 
About Eyesight and Eyeglasses—By Dr. F, M. 
Register. : 
Friend 
ence Poe. 
Important Plans for State-wide Farmers’ 
sation in the Carolinas and Virginia. 
Farm Work This Week and Next. 
Two Pictures—By G. F. Hunnicutt. 
Three Old-Times Tales of a Grandfather—By Larry 
A. Whitford. 


1tt 





also reme 
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may take 
for many 





issue—pos- 


Talks From Longview Farm—Py Clar- 





Organi- 


How Causey Made His Gullies Run With Gold— 
By C. L. Newman. 














HEN farmers are persuaded to feed hogs, 
and thereby market corn at a good price,” 
remarked V. W. Lewis, general livestock 
agent of the A. C. L. Railway, the other day, “every- 
thing goes well as long as unusual prices can be ob- 
tained for this corn. But the very 
minute the price of hogs drops to 
the place where they bring little 
above the commercial value 0 
the corn, farmers are ready to 
discount the plan and quit—even to 
the extent of selling their breeding 
stock. Then when hogs again 
reach unusually attractive prices 
farmers do not have hogs to feed, 
because they have devoted their 
energies to growing cotton, t0- 
bacco, and truck crops. 

ae 





V. W. LEWIS 


“T recall that I was at the opening of a tobacco mar- 

ket last fall,’ Mr. Lewis continued, “where ai, a 

\ ices ere Inge ral an 

wmcome, Frou tive. 1 prices were being pi sn 
STOCK AND CROPS ard a ii | say, 

MAKES US SAFER am going to:quit; I won't ge 

. back enough money to pay 

fertilizer bill. But he won't quit growing tobacco 

though he would quit producing livestock and feed 

under the same conditions. 

“We have in the past been abusing the two wonder- 
ful crops—cotton and tobacco—by not ‘hedging’ by te 
use of half our cultivated areas in corn and other feed 
crops and sending them to market through the live- 
stock route. One farmer on the auction floor remark : 
that his wife believed in cows, hogs, and poultry, and 
luring one month last spring $14 a day 10F 
three day 1 the week, or almost $200 a month, from 
cream, poultry, and eggs. He admitted that his wi" 
had saved the day and is the better manager of the tw°. 
We need to get profits from livestock and crops. Be 
are not likely to fail the same year.” 

7 ~ - 

“Every time I sell improved sced to another farme? 
said a Pi essive Farmer advertiser last week, “I feel 
like I have done him a good turn 
as well as myself. So I think tt 
is a duty of every farmer wi? 
grows purebred seed to put it on the market throws 
advertising. It hurts my feelings back 
a lot of checks and money orders since your C 
ad sold me out, but of course I advertised seed ’ 
grown and can substitute no others. Not 
only ought farmers who have good seeds to advertis¢, 
but farmers who have good livestock, too. Why 4 vesn't 
somebody advertise collie dogs, for example? ] have 
been looking for such an ad for weeks.” 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


About Farm Goals, Better Care of Forests, and a Calf Club Boy 


‘7 GOT one mighty good idea from your Progres- 
sive. Farmer organization,” a prominent Southern 





business man said to me not long ago. “I mean 
that plan you have of setting up definite 
jectives in your advertising, circulation, and 
; departments, and then setting out 
resolutely to reach them. I have 
adopted the same idea in my busi- 
ness and I am sure we are accom- 
plishing more asa result of having 
specific objectives to aim at and 
by which to check our progress.” 


ls or ob- 





editorial 


As a matter of fact it is not only 
in other business enterprises but 
also on our farms that we need to set 
up definite goals and work toward 
them. The world is really divided into just two classes 
of people—those who are content to drift along as 
they are, and those who have a passion for progress 
and improvement. It is those of the latter class who 
adopt as their daily, creed :— 





CLARENCE POE 


“Not enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to live that each tomor y 

Find us farther than today 


II 

On Longview Farm as on all others there are abun- 
dant opportunitics for improvement in 1929, Some of 
the goals we have in mind are these: 








e€ 

1. To get all parts of the farm properly terraced. 

2. To make a marked improvement in our pastures. 

3. To improve our system of records and bookkeeping 
so as to determine more definitely which fields and crops 
are paying best and which are paying least. 

_ 4. To further increase the proportion of home-grown feeds 
for our dairy cattle and of homemade fertility for our crops. 

5. To improve the balance between plant production and 
animal production by increasing our number of hogs and 
the quantity and quality of our poultry. 

6. To increase the number of animals and products to be 
exhibited at the fair—not merely for the sake of the pre- 
miums, but because a decision to exhibit arouses an ambi- 
tion to excel, causes us to visualize an imagined ideal of 
excellence we ought to reach before fair-time, and thus adds 
anew zest and interest to work all along through the season 
as we register progress toward that ideal. 

_1. To set up for the families on Longview definite standards 
of yield and quality of products, cleanness of cultivation, 
neatness of home and grounds, and showing of profits, and 
give prizes to those who excel. 


Ill 

These are some of our new objectives for 1929, Of 
course there are other definite goals or objectives that 
we have previously adopted as matters of permanent 
policy. One of these is as follows :— 

To have no animal born on the place, no bird 
hatched, and no seed sprouted, unless it has a pure- 
bred sire. 

Not all farmers can get purebred sows and purebred 
cows at once. But we can all quit planting seed of 
mixed, mongrel, unknown ancestry: all of us can limit 
ourselves. to purebred poultry; and nearly all of us 
can arrange to breed our sows and cows to purebred 
sires. Furthermore nearly all of us this year or next 
can arrange to get at least one purebred sow ‘and one 
purebred cow and save their wholly purebred offspring 
—and thereby progress surely toward the ownership 
of wholly purebred herds. 

_ Another long-time rule we have had on Longview 
Is to burn nothing that can be converted into humus 
and fertility. Wherever we have dead grass or weeds 
or cornstalks, our thought-is, “There is fertility the 
Almighty took out of the soil to make that vegetation- 
growth and if we turn it back into the land, He can 
use it to make equally as much new crop-growth. 
IV 

The matter of thinning out the less valuable vari- 
ches and specimens of trees in our woodland reminds 
me to say that another constant aim of ours on Long- 
view is to make the woodland itself a source of as much 
Profit as possible. That is one of the great troubles 
with us here in the South—that we haven't thought of 
timber as a crop and haven't realized that it is just as 
Important to have a good stand of good yarieties in 
the case of the forest crop as in the case of other 
Crops. We can hardly be too often reminded that just 
because it may take a timber crop twenty vears to 
develop while an ordinary field crop requires only 
twenty weeks doesn’t make the trees any less truly 
a crop. 





As I travel over the South, one of the things that 
€ncourages me is the increasing tendency to thin forests 
father than devastate them when cutting is carried on. 

remark made to me by a Negro woodcutter on 
ngview Farm not long ago even made me hope that 


m all classes of our people are getting a better attitude 


ward trees. I was cautioning him to be careful not 





By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


1 


to throw trees on the young growth, and he answered, 
“No, sah, Boss; I always hates to kill a right young 
tree; it seems like killing it when it ain’t never had no 


chance !” 









I wish all our white people could get the attitude of 
this Negro and hate to see young tree growth “that 
ain’t never had no chance” 
less lumberman—or left to helplessly shrivel and scorcl 

Sl < ( piessiv snrivei and scorch 
ir forest fires the tree-growth cannot run from. 


Vv 

The best of all assurances that the South will 
yet become a land of flocks and herds, of big barns 
and lush pastures, and of fields made fertile by the 
proper utilization of livestock—the surest prophecy 
that this will yet come to pass, I say, is found in the 
steadily increasing number of boys and girls in calf 
clubs, pig clubs, and poultry clubs, and of other boys 
and girls taking vocational agriculture with livestock 
projects. 


slaughtered by some reck- 


Just yesterday as I write this I had the pleasure: of 
addressing a school auditorium packed “to standing 
room only” with about eight hundred clubsters and 
vocational students, and it gave me a new faith that 
all these evidences of a better agriculture that we yearn 
to see will yet come to pass. Then after leaving the 
hall I went out to see a twelve-year-old calf club 
member whose beautiful Jersey heifer is the pride of 
his young life. There was a sparkle in his eyes and 
an eager quickness to his step when the county agent 
asked him to bring the fawn-like creature into the 
barnlot. One of these modern beauty specialists could 
hardly have given a movie actress better care than that 
boy had given that pretty heifer! 


VI 


As we drove off, the agent told me the whole story 
of this boy and his calf—significant and prophetic of 
the new day in animal production in the South. The 
youngster had had two older brothers in the pig clubs 
and as he himself reached the proper age for club 
membership, the county agent said to him, “Well, I 
wish you could get a registered calf and try the calf 
club.” The idea stuck and the boy mentioned it to 
his father. The father told the county agent that he 
sympathized with the boy’s fine ambition but didn't 
see where the money was coming from. 

A little later a well-known breeder advertised a 
sale and the farm agent went to it and brought back 
a beautiful $100 calf, confident that somehow one of 
two or three interested fathers would want it. 

“IT wish you could get in the calf club,” the little 
fellow’s father remarked just afterward, “but I can’t 
raise $100 to put in a calf.” 


“IT guess you are right, Dad,” the boy remarked 
bravely. “One hundred dollars is surely a lot of mon- 
ey.” And then there was a moment's pause. “But 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST: 
SPRING PLOWING 





ERE is a letter of a sort we like to get: a 
letter from a farm boy who loves country 
things and can tell why he loves them:— 


I love the silent comradeship of another person plow- 
ing in the same field or across the road. 

I love to hear the gentle purr of the plow, and the 
soft, musical sounds made when there are pebbles in 
the soil. 

I love to hear the jingle of the loose links dropped 
n the traces, and the subdued thud of the horses 
“et on the soft soil. 

I love to watch the mellow soil turning over, and to 
see the unplowed land grow less and less by each 
round, 
ae eee 
1 


I love the smell of esh soil, moist and sweet. 





I love to feel myself a part of the great work of 
Nature that lies around and above me. 

There is genuine joy in letting the mind throw off all 
fetters and be as free to follow its fancy as the birds 
that skim above me. 


I love to plow. A FARM BOY. 


TO OO OK RO OK ROK OK OK OK OS) 
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that certainly is a beautiful calf!” he added, going out 


the door. 

Well, to make a long story short, these things hap- 
pened next: The father thought he’d see where the 
boy had gone, and finally caught a glimpse of him hid 
in the barn—sobbing out his heart at having to give 
up his ambition to be the owner of that calf! The boy 
(the father realized) wasn't selfish; he didn’t want some- 
thing to spend or waste on himself; he was wanting 
something to work with and care for and develop into 
still greater values—an investment, not an expenditure 
and it, was something, too, that might help his whole 
life to greater usefulness and success. That was Act 
No. 1 of our little drama. Act No. 2 occurred hardly 
fifteen minutes later when the father stepped on the 
gas and hurried to see the county agent. It took only 
two minutes more to reach Act No. 3 in which the 
agent phoned Mr. Banker, and Mr. Banker answered 
that he would lend the boy the money on his note with 
the calf as security. And in Act No. 4 one proud boy 
was leading one pretty calf home—where they have 
both lived happily ever after. 


pe 





It ts from youngsters such as this one that the South 
is breeding a new generation of farmer-stockmen, They 
will add animal production to plant production. They 
will have a pride in beautiful animals that will make 
them care for them, feed them, study them, and breed 
them ever truer to type and ever more valuable m pro- 
duction. And then indeed will the South become, as 
we have just said, a land of flocks and herds, of big 
barns and lush pastures, and, of fields made fertile by 
“cattle on a thousand hills.” 


-——_—__—— = ret ae a ee 
| SOMETHING TO READ 

Do You Know Ruskin > 
Rs beauty of the paragraph from John Ruskin in 


mur “Ministry of Beauty” this week—its rare deli- 

cacy of thought and charm of phrasing—should be 
enough to make all of us wish to read or re-read some 
of the popular books of this rarely-gifted writer. His 
Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild Olive, and some of 
his books on art are available in most libraries, while 
his short story, The King of the Golden River, was once 
a favorite in school readers, and still deserves to be. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY | 


: The Seem of sais 


**"F WAS much interested in the different varieties of 
| pateee I saw last summer,” a friend writes us, 
“and how beautiful they appeared under the micro- 
scope.” And then she sends us an exquisite paragraph 
on mosses from John Ruskin. We are sure all our 
readers will thank her for letting us share it with her :— 
“Meek creatures! the first mercy of the earth, 
veiling with hushed softness the dintless rocks; 
creatures full of pity, covering with strange and 
tender honor the scarred disgrace of ruin—laying 
quiet fingers on the trembling stones to teach them 
rest... . No words that I know of will say what 
these mosses are. No words are delicate enough, 
none are perfect enough, none are rich enough. 
How is one to tell of rounded bosses of furred and 
beaming green—the starred divisions of rubied 
bloom, tine filmed as if the Rock Spirits could spin 
porphyry as we do glass—the tracery of intricate 
silver, and fringes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, 
burnished through every fiber into fitful brightness 
and glossy traverses of silken change, yet all sub- 
dued and pensive, and framed for simplest, sweet- 
est offices of grace. They will not be gathered like 
the flowers, for chaplet or love-token, but of these 
the wild bird will make its nest, and the wearied 
child his pillow.” 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





Y LIFE in the country did at least teach me 

this—that the really stimulating things were the 

quiet, natural things, and the really wearisome 
things were the noisy, unnatural things. Among my 
discoveries I may mention these: That it was more 
exciting to stand still than to dance; that silence was 
more eloquent than speech; that water was more stiin- 
ulating than wine; that fresh air was more intoxicating 
than cigarette smoke; that sunlight was more subtle 
than electric light; that the scent of grass was more 
luxurious than the most expensive perfume; and the 
slow, simple observations of the average farmer more 
wise than the most sparkling epigrams of the latest wit. 
—Beverly Nichols, in the London Magazine. 
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S THE necessity for milk in the diet of 


every member of the family is each 

year more clearly proved, and since 
commercial dairying is increasing so rapidly +—— 

in the South, feeding of the dairy cow be- 

comes a_ problem in 

which at least all farm 


families are interested. 





It is also an economic 





By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


The Progressive Farmer 


How to Tickle Old Bossy’s Palate 


Give Her Plenty and Variety of Feeds, Both Roughage and Concentrates 


by-products, molasses, etc., and in the middle 
class may be put wheat bran, ground oats, etc. 
With these facts alone, anyone can balance 





POINTS TO CONSIDER IN SELECTING A DAIRY BULL 


a ration for a dairy cow sufficiently well to 
meet all the practical needs of the cow and 












FOR VIGOR 


LARGE HEART GieTH 


GOOD CONFORMATION 
STRONG BACK 

| LONG Lever rumP 

WIDE AT Hips 


the economic requirements of the owner. 

For roughage, legume hay and either green 
grass or silage will meet the requirements. 
For concentrates, one feed rich in protein like 


or business problem for ee cottonseed meal, one rich in carbohydrates 

all those who are do- like corn or sorghum grain, in the pré portion 

ing commercial dairy- of three or four parts of the corn or sorghum 

ing, because here in the grains to one of the cottonseed meal, will 

South the feed cost of meet the requirements for the average cow. 

producing a gallon of Then for the very heavy producing cows that 

TAIT BUTLER milk is 60 to 65 per must have a larger quantity of concentrates, 

cent of the total cost. one of the medium class of feeds such as 

Even in dairy sections where they have better ¢o9q quaurty F wheat bran or ground oats may be added. Alsi 

cows, better feeders, and cheaper feeds, the Biri Bowe ren CApneTY for variety, when prices are right, some rice 
feed cost is generally regarded as fully half Sate"Se'scm Simro 'tms'amaed products, molasses, 


the total cost, including labor, interest, and de- 
preciation on investment, equipment, and all other costs. 


The feeds of a dairy ¢ow may be divided into two 
classes: Roughage, and concentrates or meals or grains. 
The roughages fit for feeding dairy cows which will 
give the most economical results are green pastures or 
crops fed green, legume hays, silage, roots, or other 
succulent crops. Grass hays, corn stover, straws, cot- 
tonseed hulls, or other dry, low grade roughages should 


not make up any considerable part of the roughage of 
the dairy cow, because not the most economical or effi- 
cient roughages. The dairy cow should have green 
forage and legume hay, or a silage or roots and legume 
hay. Silage, if there are 15 or more cows to feed, 1 
more economical than root crops here in the South. 
Sorghums are the most economical silage plants. 

When the cow is on pasture there is less need for 


care in balancing the ration because a pasture consisting 
of green grasses and clovers furnishes a pretty well bal 
anced ration. But even then, unless the pastures are good 
—much better than the average Southern pasture—the 
good dairy cow should have additional feed in the form 
of concentrates or grains. These should have proper 
variety and be balanced if any considerable quantity is 
fed. This applies particularly to the good cows or 
heavy producers. 

roughages should the dairy cow 
Good pas- 
for a 


much of these 
All the green pasturage she will eat. 
tures furnish the and best roughage 
dairy The more tender, abundant, and nutritious 
the pasture plants, the better the pasture. The feed 

the pasture should short or or so poor 
in quality that the cow must work all day and half the 


How 
have? 
cheapest 
cow. 


not be so scarce 


night in order to pick enough to live on. 
Since the dairy cow does her best work for her 
owner when her stomach is full of juicy rich grasses 


and clovers and she is lying down under the shade of a 


tree chewing her cud, she should be able to get all the 
green feed she wants in a few hours’ grazing morning 
and evening. 

After the pasture, especially if not of the best, she 
should still have what legume hay she will eat. She 
should even have a small allowance of dry roughage 
when on a good pasture. When, for any reason, the 
cow does not get all the green grass she can take, from 


or all the 
always a 


silage 
There is 


either have 
will eat, or both. 
legume hay in feeding the dairy cow, 
should usually only be limited by her 
This is particularly true when 
or silage. 
get? If 
she should 
pounds 


the pasture, she should 
legume hay she 
useful place for 
and the quantity 
capacity to consume it. 
there is a shortage of green pasturage 
cow she 
feed 


How much silage should the dairy 
has no pasturage or other succulent 


get about three pounds of silage for every 100 


of her body weight. If she gets some green pasture 
less silage will do, and all cases when silage is being 
fed a liberal quantity of legume hay will prove an 
economical feed. 

For those with only a few cows, pasturage and leg- 


only roughages that should be consid- 
should have all of these they can eat. 


ume hays are the 
ered and the cows 


A Variety of Concentrates Is Best 


N FEEDING concentrates to dairy cows it is im- 
portant that the ration or mixture have variety, 
especially if considerable concentrates are fed, 


which is necessary to obtain the most economical pro- 
duction from the heaviest producing cows. It must 
also be “balanced,” that is, it must contain the different 
feed elements or nutrients in approximately proper 
proportions to supply the needs of the cow’s body and 
for milk making. But to be reasonably certain to feed 
a fairly well. or sufficiently well balanced ration it is 








Missouri 


State College of Agriculture. 
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, LT'wenty-five Years Ago 
The Almighty as ‘Our Divine Partner”’ 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this week The 
‘a Progressive Farmer carried this thought of 
God as the farmer’s “Divine Partner,” 
which we believe worth reprinting. It 
clipping from another paper reading as 
lows :— 
“A Divine 
M. Daniel, 


Was 


—t 


Partner”—that is the way Farme 
of Madison County, thinks of God, 





who sends the heavy and frequent rains which 
have so hindered farm labor this season. In a 
letter to The Progressive Farmer he speaks ot 


the disappointments which have so often come 
this spring to the farmers when they were about 


ready to start their plows, but have been hin- 
dered again by the rains. He says philosoph- 
ically: “We farmers cannot afford to complain 
of the decisions of our Divine Partner. With- 
out Him, we indeed can do nothing.” And this 
is a most wise and sensible view to take of the 
weather. It is a wonder that God lets some 
people prosper at all—they grumble so much 
about the weather, heat and cold, and whatever 
does not suit them exactly.— Scotland Neck 
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not absolutely necessary that one know the analy or 
chemical composition of the feeds. 
If we divide the common feeds roughly into three 


classes, putting into one class the feeds rich or high in 
protein, into another the feeds rich or high in carbo- 
hydrates (starches and sugars) and low in protein, and 
into a third class those feeds medium in these elements 
or naturally better balanced, and then use, 
we are pretty certain to get a fairly well balanced 
ration, as well balanced necessary for the 
average cow. Only the largest heav- 
iest producers will require variety or more 
carefully balanced’ rations than will  b ob- 
tained by feeding grass or silage and legume hay 
for roughage and a mixture of one concentrate rich in 
carbohydrates, like corn or sorghum grain, and one 
feed rich in protein, like cottonseed meal. A 
protein feed, like wheat bran or ground oats, 
a little greater variety, but even this is not 
and will rarely be economical, except in small quanti- 
ties, or for heavy producing cows, or when such 
are relatively cheap. 
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Sa y, 
each, 
as 
very 

more 


or 


necessary 
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The feeds usually used for feeding dairy cows in the 
South may be easily classed as I have indicated. As to 
the roughages, the legume hays—alfalfa, soybean, c 
pea, lespedeza, or any of the clovers—may be classed as 
those richer in protein. In the class that is poorer in 
protein and usually richer in carbohydrates are 
corn stover, gr hays, straws, and cottonseed hulls 
Green pastures furnish feed which goes 
medium class. 
the 


we 


silage, 
ass 


into the 


concentrates generally used, cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal, gluten feeds, peanut meal, soybean 
meal, etc., are in the rich protein class. In the class 
at the other side, low in protein and rich in carbo- 
hydrates, are such feeds as corn, sorghum grains, rice 


oo * 


Among 





or other similar feed may 
be added, or substituted for a part of the corn. 

It is necessary that the feeds of the dairy cow con- 
tain the elements needed to make milk and maintain 
her body, but it is not a difficult matter to balance the 
ration nearly enough to meet all practical purposes, if 
the feeder will make certain to have one rich protein 
roughage and one succulent roughage, and then one 
rich protein concentrate and one concentrate like corn 
or sorghum grains, rich in carbohydrates. The general 
rule is about one pound of grain for three pounds of 
rich milk such as from Jerseys or Guernseys, and one 
of concentrates to four pounds of milk not so rich, such 
as from Holsteins. 


The secret of economically feeding the dairy cow is, 


first, sufficient home-grown feeds, and, second, suffi- 
cient variety of suitable feeds, at least four different 
kinds. ‘ 

Cottonseed meal is an excellent dairy feed and our 
cheapest source of protein, so necessary in the dairy 
ration, but cottonseed hulls and meal alone do _ not 


make a satisfactory ration. That sort of feeding is not 
fair either to the cow or her owner. The cow cannot do 
her best, nor has her owner a fair chance for a profit. 


MULE HAS A BAD SHOULDER 


READER has a mule that, when put to work, 

has a lump about the size of a hen’s egg appear 

on each shoulder, which gets sore if work is 
continued. When not worked the shoulders get well. 
He wants to know a remedy. In the experience of the 
writer there is only one remedy: an operation. If the 
skin is slit and the calloused tissue carefully removed 
and the collar kept off until theroughly and smoothly 
healed, a complete cure may be effected. We _ have 
never known the application or injection of medicines 
to effect a cure, but an operation is generally suc- 
cessful. 


A STANDARD I FARM PAPER SAYS— 








Land Banks 


HE report of the Federal Farm 
1928 is an interesting document. 


Loan Board for 
We find that the 


12 federal land banks have loaned to 440,865 bor- 
rowers a 
smaller 


total of $1,194,470,055. The banks report a 
increase in loans than in previous years, but 
this has been the experience of other in- 








stitutions which lend money on _ farm 
mortgages. 

STANDARD Interest _ rates on loans made in 1928 

Grae averaged 5.04 per cent. Last June, bonds 

bearing 4 per cent were salable, but 1 

November, it was necessary to get in line with the 


advancing money market and pay 4% per cent. 
farm 


most 


Some districts report an improved demand for 
properties during the year, such improvement 
marked for the better grade of farms.” The board be- 
lieves and says that the bottom has been reached in the 
price of farm properties—in which most igh el will 
failed to 


concur. The percentage of farms that have 
pay interest and amortization charges has been low— 
74 one-hundredths of one per cent, or 7.4 farms per 
1,000. Has any other institution lending money 08 
land a lower percentage of foreclosures? 

The number of joint stock land banks declined trom 


50 to 48 during the year and their total loans declined 
$13,281,000, or to $656,516,475. Three of these banks 


are now in hands of receivers, but most of them appe: ar 

° ° c 1; - 
to be doing pretty well. Thirty-one of them paid divi 
dends during the year and others added to their re- 


sources instead of paying dividends. The bonds issued 
by these banks are rated according to the merits of the 
institution issuing them rather than according 
to the system, and this is as it should be, for it is a 
powerful incentive to good management.—Ohio Farmet 
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oft meant there 
The actors play their part— 





ork, —_— and history moves thrillingly across the silver 
peat ime ALL screen. But on the movie lot, how tense the days 
i ; = MNS ES . \) mating SS of strain! And how gratefully welcomed those 
es : as o ¢ oe : SL LN hard-won moments that mean rest, relaxation 
the i xi ... and a cigarette! 
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S types of leaf—twenty grades of “bright” tobacco alone; 
d for \ important distinctions of curing; differences in texture, 
at the NY color, size, in the natural sugar which means natural 
; bor- y : “he : is ee 
( th . sweetness—and Chesterfield quality to be maintained. 
~ ; AS : {” is % b Ss Our buyers do their part. In NeW York or Manila, 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Master Farmers Tell How They Fertilize 


Let’s See If We Cannot Profit by the Example of These Tar Heel Farmers 








Three weeks ago Master Farmers 
of South Carolina told us how they 
bought and used fertilizers. This week 
awe have the instructive experience 
and advice of North Carolina Master 
Farmers. 








I. Kitchin’s Way With Corn and 
Cotton 
. H. Kitchin, Halifax County.—I first 
try to determine the fertilizer need 
of my particular soil type from the re- 
sults of the Experiment Station on simi- 
lar soil plus my own experience in ferti- 
lization. After the fertilizer need has been 
determined, I use a high grade analy- 
sis in supplying this need. In using a 
high analysis there are two factors fav- 
orable to the economy in the 
freight and handling, and. (2) quality 
product enables the plant to make the 
greatest growth. I prefer to have one- 
third of the nitrogen from an organic 
source. 


user: (1) 


economy in paying 
I find that it pays 
meal, 
food 


There is also 
cash for fertilizer. 
me to trade my cotton 
thus returning this desirable plant 
to my own soil. 


seed for 


find that from 500 to 600 
a high grade fertilizer 
gives the largest net return. In addition 
to this I use a top dresser of nitrate of 
of 100 pounds per acre, 


For cotton | 


pounds per acre of 


soda at the rate 
just after chopping, in 
much fruit set as possible before the 
weevil begins to work. 


order to get as 


boll 


In fertilizing corn I apply 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 30 pounds of muriate 
of potash, and 150 pounds of superphos- 
phate when the corn is knee-high. Of 
course this small amount of fertilizer 
would not produce 60 to 75 bushels of 
corn per unless the soil contained 
plenty of organic matter from clover and 
soybeans. 

When a large amount of 
fertilizer is used it is mix 
the fertilizer thoroughly with the soil in 
the seedbed. 


acre 


high grade 


necessary to 


I usually do this by running 
an extra shovel behind the sower. It has 
also been my practice not to put the fer- 
tilizer too deep in the soil; if it is placed 
too deep the plant is unable to receive the 
benefits in early growth. 


II. Fertilize Liberally, Then Switch 


to Legumes and Livestock 


B F. Shelton, Edgecombe ( 
hav 1 : 


e had many experiences in buying 


runty.—I 


fertilizers ; 
sive, others profitable. For instance, I have 
st many, many dollars by not knowing 
vhat kind of fertilizing material to use. 
juite that dollars 
are lost or wasted every year by farmers 
not knowing what to buy or how to use 
what they do buy. We have made many 
a mistake in using the 


certain 


and using some very expern- 





l am ¢ sure millions of 


wrong analysis of 
field—by not 
material or the 


a fertilizer on a 
knowing the required 
amount that should have been applied on 
this particular field for best results from 
different crops. Different crops have dif- 
ferent plant food needs and the fertilizer 
should supply the needs. 

kind of fertilizer and its 
should supply the needs of the 


Again, the 
analysis 


kind of land you are farming: and the 
state of fertility of the land must be con- 
sidered. It pavs best to use commercial 


fertilizers of the right kind very liberally 
when the land is thin and poor. This 
will help to build it up so that it will 
grow all kinds of the legumes. Then 
switch over to the legumes and livestock 
—this combination is helping us to solve 
the fertilizer question to a great extent. 


The fertilizer question is, in my judg- 
ment, the biggest problem the individual 
farmer has to contend with today. 


III. Sumrell’s Tobacco and Cotton 


Formulas 
RB“ {VEY SUMRELL, Pitt County.— 
Several of my neighbors join in 





with me in the purchase of fertilizers 
and We try to buy in 


as we can. Of course there is 


as large quantities 
only one 
right way for a combination of us to buy 
and that is upon a cash basis. When we 
total our needs we submit them to the 
different compames for their prices, giv- 
ing preference to our home people, all 


else being equal. 


I have tried many formulas, but I find 
that for tobacco one of 3Nit-8Phos-5 Pot, 
with the potash derived from 25 pounds 
muriate of potash and 75 pounds of 
phate, 


we get. 


sul- 
is about as good for my lands as any 
For cotton last year I tried one 
formula of a 4Nit-8Phos-4Pot and one 
of 5-15-5, using less of the than 
of the 4-8-4 but could not detect the 


difference. 


IV. Buys for Cash and Mixes at 


Home 
[; 2 
4 


5-15-5 


Moseley, Lenoir County.—Our 


experience in buying and using fer- 
tilizer has been from the time price dealer 
all the way down the line. 


There was 


Pees 





Here 100 acres of 
pasture recommended by the 
you live! 


North 


SEES Be a a a as cs SE 
LIVESTOCK ON THE CRAVEN COUNTY F 
improved pasture keeps 8 cattle, 9 
Carolina 
But that’s all right; corn and livestock 
wire farmers’ clubs like the one they have in Craven County. See page 16. 


elt aS 








sheep, and more than 75 porkers 
Extension Service. What's that long fringe 
make the best sort of neighbors on the 


RM OF SENATOR F. M. SIM 


never a truth applicable to the 
farmer of today than a thing “well bought 
is } The “well bought” in this 
case means bought for cash and knowing 
what you are paying for. Time prices 
certainly will not put one he “ 
bought” column. By it be- 
to get the money so we 
pay cash, for “the dollar 
dollar made” and the difference between 
cash and time makes quite a margin of 
profit or loss. 


more 


is half sold. 


in the “well 
some means 


hooves us 





saved is 


We also try to get our fertilizer to suit 
our crop and either buy mixed goods or 
ingredients and home mix. If the in- 
gredients can be bought right, the home 
mix is cheaper than ready mixed. 

Last spring we home mixed for oats, 
using 18 per cent superphosphate, cotton- 
seed meal, su'phate of ammonia, and 
kainit to make a 5Nit-10Phos-5Pot which 
was broadcast and the oats and fertilizer 
harrowed in the latter part of February 
on a poor broomsedge hill. 
topdressed with 100 pounds 
soda to the acre in April. 


For cotton we use 4Nit-10Phos-4Pot 
and some 5Nit-15Phos-5Pot. Part of the 
former we home mix from _ superphos- 
phate, sulphate of ammonia, and kainit. 
We use 600 or 700 pounds per acre of 
4Nit-10Phos-4Pot and 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of side-dresser to the 
acre. We could tell no difference in the 
ready mixed and the home mixed. How- 
we did find that the 5Nit-15Phos- 
5Pot made a quicker growth. 

We home 


Making a 


They were 
nitrate of 


soda as a 





ever, 


mix all our corn fertilizer 
5Nit-10Phos-5Pot from the 
same ingredients and top-dress when corn 
is knee high with nitrate of soda at the 


rot 


rate of 100 to 150 pounds to the acre. 


For sweet potatoes we use 6Nit-8Phos- 
6Pot and side-dress with nitrate of soda. 
li set early we prefer putting the plants 
or 10 apart in order to make 
more medium and small potatoes. Set 
farther apart sometimes makes the pota- 


toes very 


S 


inches 


large. 


V. Useful Lessons From a Truck- 
er's Experience 
& W. Trask, New Hanover County.— 


I find the best and cheapest way to 





buy fertilizer is to pay cash. If I haven't 
the money I borrow it from my local 
bank. High grade fertilizer is always 
cheapest—the higher the better. Cut out 


filler and use less pounds to an acre and 
get same results. 


For best results from any formula of 
fertilizer it is absolutely necessary to have 


=| 
a 
4 








in good shape, 
clear across the 
same farm, 


This is a carpet grass-lespedeza 


background? Corn—as sure 


Such things very often follow live 


your land in first class condition, els you 
will not get full action from the fertilj- 
zer. Have your land well drained, well 
limed, and with plenty of vegetable n 
ter turned in by planting soybeans and 
field peas or clover. I plant Biloxi soy- 
beans and turn them in. I believe a heavy 
crop of legumes turned in is worth more 
than a ton of cottonseed meal to an acre. 





I have no experience with long growing 
crops as my crops are truck—lettuce, po- 
tatoes, beets, beans, and carrots. I raise 
corn and hay as second crop for home 
use. For lettuce I find that a fertilizer 
with the nitrogen derived from Peruvian 
guano, cottonseed meal, fish scrap, and 
tankage is better than mineral nitrogen, 
as it has less tendency to burn in head. 
For other truck crops fertilizer made 
with 40 per cent organic and 60 per cent 
mineral nitrogen gives as.good or better 
results according to the season, and is 
much cheaper. I have never been able to 
establish any fixed plan to farm as there 
are no two seasons alike. What does well 
one year may not the next. 


About the surest way is to have your 
land well prepared, use all the compost 
you can get, turn under plenty of humus, 
and use from one to one and a half tons 
of 5Nit-7Phos-7Pot to an acre, and you 
are pretty apt to make a crop. 


VI. Puts Tobacco Fertilizer 
Moderately Deep 


HAS. A. FULLER, Vance County. 
—Few farmers can afford to buy 
commercial fertilizer at current time 


Just what proportions of the va- 
rious chemical elements to use is a mat- 
ter to be determined by one’s own obser- 
vations on his own soil, combined with 
the teachings of our experiment stations. 


prices. 


It is a fixed conviction with us at Flint 
Knob, and has been for many years, that 
a liberal use of properly balanced fertili- 
zers, whether derived from barnyard ma- 
nures or commercially prepared chemi- 


cals, is the surest means of economical 
production. 
Then too, we have several times ob- 


served that serious loss: may be incurred 
by the wrong method of application. For 
instance, tobacco, being our chief money 
usually grown on deep, light, 
sandy soil, the very type which is pecu- 
liarly subject to sand-drown and _leach- 
ing. Under such conditions constant care 
On sev- 

heavy 
furrows 


crop, is 


and watchfulness are necessary. 
eral occasions we have endured 
losses by opening out our row 
too shallow, which resulted in spreading 
the fertilizer too near the surface, so that, 
when the land was ridged, as it always 
should be, the middles of the rows were 
well below the fertilizer, thus affording 
ready drainage of our high-priced plant 
food into the nearest creek.. 


We have surely learned from such ex- 
perience that moderately deep row fur- 
rows for the fertilizer are best for such 
soils as ours and that a liberal applica- 
tion of lime needs to be made in the bot- 
tom of each furrow. 


VII. Pays Best After Legumes 


HAS. F. CATES, Alamance Count 
My experience makes me conclude 

that fertilizer gives largely increased re 
sults and more permanent ones when 4p- 
plied to grain or truck through a 
preceding legume crop left on the land 
In Piedmont North Carolina, where Wé 


crops 


are subject to summer drouth, our winter 
crops are our most certain crops and the 
most sure crops to give returns on Tet 
tilizer. Any crop, summer or winter, 
succeeds hest following a legume, and all 


legumes succeed with the lower-cost 1¢f 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 
3y REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 
The Medicine of Mirth 
pupae is generally bitter. Here 
is sweet. It comes from 

Mirth. 
“A merry heart doeth 
good like medi- 
cine.” Another line 
in Proverbs reads, 
“He that hath a 
heart hath a 


feast.” 


. is one that 


a bottle called 


The Bible says, 


merry 
continual 

Shakespeare wrote, 
“T would rather have 
a fool make me mer- 
ry than experience 
make me _ sad.” 

|e || 

Physicians tell that laughter helps 
to keep us well. The digestive juices do 
not flow freely when we are 


J. W. HOLLAND 


morose or 


depressed. 


Psychologists analyze our emotions, 
and say that our minds are not creative 
unless they are in a happy frame. 

Anyway, we all have had the experi- 
ence of feeling the color of our mental 
world changed when a happy friend or a 


happy circumstance came to us. 
19% 

The cultivation of a happy attitude to- 
and toward other people, is a 
duty. Smallpox is not more 

1g than gloom. No one is called 
70d to look like the frontispiece for 
the Book of Lamentations. There is 
much in rural life to depress as well as 
to elevate the spirits. We had a 


ward life, 





of a bright summer day. He would shake 
“This is a weather breeder.” 
If his wife got up in the morning with- 
out a headache, he was certain that she 
could expect it by 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 


his head, 


His philosophy of life was that life is 
just about as bad as it could be planned. 
He rarely was seen to laugh. He died of 
chronic indigestion. 

| | 

Worry is the chief 
mirthful heart. In a The 
Woman, one of the characters 

oaken mantel, “I am an 


enemy ot 
book, Only 
across his 
man now: 
most of it never happened.” 

are two “Don’t Worry” chap 
sible: the 37th Psalm, and the 
Oth chapter of Matthew. 


17 7 


Selfishness causes most of the sin, 
as well as most of the real unhappiness 


Ther« 


ters in the 


ot the orld. We are fearful that we 
ha rT 

hall not get our deserts. No one can be 
satistied with things. We must get into 


the lr e i . 
the realm of sharing what we have, or 
old man Unhappiness will camp upon our 
Iront door step. 


ie 


Envy will bring a leer of 





secret mis- 
fry to any face. Let us be glad of the 
food fortune that comes to another. Let 


us be happy over the happiness that may 
not be 


farm | 
neighbor who could get no pleasure out | 


the | 








carved | 
old | 
I’ve had lots of trouble, but | 





urs. If we are, the sunshine of | 
others’ good fortune will reflect upon 
our own hearts 
“Better than praise, and better than gol 
And etter than rank a thousandfold, 
48 the bloom of health, with a mind at rest, 
And peace at home as a loving guest.” 


God is pouring around cach human life 
the scurces of contentment and happiness 
Y @ need just to accept life as it ts, and 
® His grace live it as happily as we can. 
| ete _ = —_ = 

FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 
Is Reported by Our Readers 


— = — 
WXYQnrrc oe a 
fXov S 20:12—Honor thy father 
and thy mother, 
be long upon 
thy God g 


that thy days may 
the land which the Lord 
iveth thee. 

Matthew 6:33—But seek ye first the 
Mgdom of God, and his righteousness; 
ind all these things shall be added unto 


ix he 
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Suppose someone offered to— 


add 10% to 30% more power to 


your engine— 
































dit 
t 


lower oil consumption 15% to 50%— 
reduce your repair bills 25% 


You’d want to know how and why 
The “how” is the amazing New Mobiloil 


The “why” is told below 


In spite of our scientific prejudice against superlative 
language, we are prepared to make some very strong 
statements about the New Mobiloil. We assure you 
that, compared with the actual test facts, they are 
conservative. 

For example: We are willing to assure you that 
use of the New Mobiloil in your car, truck or tractor 
engine, provided you use the correct grade as specified 
on the Mobiloil Chart, will help it develop 10% to 
30% more power than other oils generally supplied 
for the same purpose. Our road and laboratory tests 
have bettered the higher figure. 

Thousands of miles of rigid speed tests on the 
Atlantic City Speedway have shown that the New 
Mobiloil consumes more slowly than other high- 
grade oils of equal body. And it is an established 
engineering fact that the oil which lasts longest at 
high speed also lubricates best at any speed. This 
amazing wearing quality of the New Mobiloil means 
a saving of 15% to 50% in oil consumption, fewer 
repair bills, and less time lost through costly 
breakdowns. 


Substantial guantity discount 


For a season's supply we recommend the 55-gallon 
and 30-gallon drums with convenient faucets. On 
these large containers your Mobiloil dealer will give 
you a substantial discount. His complete Mobiloil 
Chart tells the correct grade for your car, tractor 
and truck. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 




































Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed here, see at 
your dealer's the complete Mobiloil Chart, which rec- 
ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 















































1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OP Engine Engine Engine Engine 
PASSENGER e ray = — 
CARS elsi|eisite;istels 
E A} E Aj E A E S 
a{F aAa|e [As [Al=S 
Auburn, 6-66 : AJA 
” -cyl. BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.}| A | Are. 
“other models A |Are.| A |-Arc.} A | Arc A | A 
Bui : . | BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc A | Arc. 
C ae BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc. 
Ct er Special Six el A base A Te | 
other models | A | Arc.] A | Arc.}| A | Are.| A | Arc 
Cc et : A |Are.] A | Arc.] A |Arc.] A | Arc. 
Ck r, 4cvl A |/Arc A | Are A | Arc. 
Imperial BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.}| A A A A 
** other models A | Arc A | Arc A A A A 
De Soto . . A Ar . s 
Dodge Brothers... . A’ | Arc A“% Arc A |{Arc.]| A | Arc. 
Durar A | Ar A | Arc - A | Are. 
Erskine A Arc A | Arc A | Arc a 
Essex A } Arc A {Arc.| A [Arc.| A | Arc 
Ford, Model A A |Arc.| A | Are. 
Model T ; ; E E E E 
a RRA BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | BB | BB | BB 
Gardner, 8-cyl...... | BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.]| BB | Arc.| A | Arc 
other models $ ; : A | A 
Graham-Paige...... | BB | Arc. | BB | Arc : im 
Hudson i A |Arc.| A |Arc.] A |Arc.] A | Are. 
Huy BB | Arc.| BB | Arc A {Arc A | Are. 
Las BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Are. ‘ 
Mar A {Arc A |Are.| A | Are. . 
Sa : BB | A A A A A 
Moon as ne A jAre.] A | Are.| A |Are.{ A | Arc. 
Nash, Adv. & Sp. 6 BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.]| BB | Arc.] A | Are 
” other models | A {| Arc.} A |Are.] A |Are.]| A | Arc. 
Oakland. .... 04+ A | Are A |jArc.| A |Are.} A | Are. 
Packard... - A |Arc.| A |Are.] A |Are.} A | Are. 
Peerless, 72,90,91. BB A BB A BB A BB A 
“other models | A | Arc.| A |Arc.] A [Are.] A | Arc. 
>lymouth eceeree A ASG. 1 esos oe éict 7 re i ° 
Pontiac A | Arc A |Are{ A [{Arc.] A | Are 
Reo A | Arc A {Arc.]| A | Are.| A | Are 
Stearns Knight, 6-80. | BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.]},... : kan 
“other models | BB | A | BB} A | BB] A | BB] A 
Studebaker. . A Arc A | Arc A |Are.| A | Are. 
Velie, 8-cyl. BB | Arc.| BB | Are ‘ : . 
“ 6&cyL.., A | Arc A |Are A /Are A | Arc 
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OPEN MINDS 


Open Formulas 





= — 


HE advantages of Amco Starting and Growing Mash 

are so self-evident—the open formula alone proves 
them—that open-minded poultrymen everywhere are 
feeding it to their choicest chicks. 





THE FORMULA 





200 Ibs. Dried Buttermilk—Where else than 
from Amco can you get so much of this high 
priced, growth-giving stimulator of good health? 
200 Ibs. 55% Meat Scraps—lIts proteins inter- 
lock with those from Dried Buttermilk and the 
cereal ingredients to make possible most rapid 
chick growth. 

20 Ibs. Salt and 

40 Ibs. Steam Bone Meal—These supply 
minerals, which are another requisite for growth, 
in addition to those that are contained in Meat 
Scraps and Dried Buttermilk. 


840 Ibs. Corn Meal—Corn is the most eco- 
nomical and palatable energy yielding ingredi- 
ent on the market. 

100 Ibs. Fine Ground Oats—Only the heavi- 
est, low-fiber grade of this growth stimulating 
cereal is used. 

300 Ibs. Standard Wheat Bran, and 

300 Ibs. Wheat Flour Middlings—The laxa- 
tiveness, the bulk, the high digestibility and all 
the benefits of wheat are included in 

2000 Ibs. Amco Starting and Growing Mash. 














JUST LIKE AMCO STARTING AND GROWING MASH 
Amco Egg Mashes are mixed on approved open formulas. 
You can see their good qualities. Ask your nearest 
Authorized Amco Agent about them. 








FEED MIXING SERVICE 


OWENSBORO, KY. PEORIA, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 
Alfalfa Plants at: Powell, Garland, and Worland, Wyo. 





MCO — 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 











YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
poultry, or livestock you have on 
hand, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 


The mower that will kill all the we 
in your lawn. The Clip 


If your dealer does 
have them, write us 
circulars and prices. 





Dept. P.F., Dixon, 





g THE CLIPPER 


eds 


per | 
Mower does not touch the 
grass until it cuts it. You 
can also cut tall grass and 
weeds between the rows. 


not 
for 


CLIPPER MFG. CO., tne. 
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y Save Time 
in Harvest 

with 

Wayne Improved Tobacco Truck 


24-inch wood wheels. Patent hub boxes. U bolt all around back bolster making it impos- 

sible to split. Front bolster 3-inch stock. Axle held firmly with four bolts. Heavily braced 
at all points. 22-inch x 742-foot body. Our heavy truck equally well proportioned. 

WAYNE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, INC., GOLDSBORO, N. C. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Using Geese as Hoe Hands 


Answers to a Number of Inquiries on This Subject 
By B. L. MOSS 


INCE my recent article on the use of 
geese to keep down the grass in cot- 
ton fields, I have had a great many in- 
quiries from Progressive Farmer readers 
asking for more de- 
tailed information. In 


these letters have 
been included the 
questions asked be- 


low, and I am here 
giving the answers 
to these inquiries as 
best I can. 

I 

“Can I surely de- 
pend upon geese to keep down grass in 
my cotton fields?” 

Yes, geese are the most dependable hoe 
help I have yet found. They are out in 
the fields by daylight, and work till dark. 
Chopping the cotton and cutting a few 
weeds and vines that may come up will 
be all the hoeing cotton will need in 
fields well stocked with geese. 


Il 

“Will geese destroy or keep down John- 
son grass in cultivated fields?” 

Absolutely, and to perfection. In 1927 
I had, in a large field, an acre or so that 
was pretty well set with Johnson grass, 
and on parts of which it was becoming 
quite troublesome. This field was in cot- 
ton that year, and the geese were run on 
it, and by fall no Johnson grass could be 
found on it, nor has any come up since. 


Hl 


“How many geese per acre are need- 
ed?” 

This will of course largely depend upon 
the season and how badly infested with 
grass the land is. On ordinary sandy 
lcam upland, moderately infested with 
crabgrass, I should say that in average 
seasons a goose per acre will do the 
work; where grasses are very bad, prob- 
ably two geese per acre will be needed; 
and where geese have been run a year or 
two and the fields are fairly free of grass 
seed, one goose to two acres will be suffi- 
cient. 





B. L. MOSS 


IV 


“What is the best breed of geese to 
use?” 

I am not qualified to answer this ques- 
tion. I do know that the ordinary scrub 
or native geese are very effective in con- 
trolling grass, and they are very hardy, 
also, once they pass the gosling stage. 
The larger breeds, such as the Toulouse, 
will probably consume more grass per 
head than will the smaller geese, but I 
am not qualified to say as to their hardi- 
ness or vigor. 


Vv 
“Will geese eat cotton?” 


No, not unless they are starved into 
doing so, and rarely even then. 


VI 


“Must fields be fenced to hold geese, 
and what height fence is necessary?” 


Yes, fields where geese are run must 
be fenced, else the geese will wander 
away to places where they are not need- 
ed. Ordinarily a 32-inch net wire will 
keep them, but I use this with one or 
two strands of barb wire above, so that I 
have a fence that will hold geese and 
horses and cattle as well. 


VII 
“Will not geese fly out of enclosures 
and wander away?” 
Yes, sometimes they take a notion to 


fly, and can cover long distances on the 
wing. When they start this, the best plan 


| is to clip the wing feathers of one wing, 


which will effectually stop their flying. 
I find it well also to band their legs with 
bands of a distinguishing color, so that 


sivaus sey be sasily identified. 


geese wherever we find them. 





Vill 

“What about crops other than cotton 
in fields where geese are run?” 

You can’t have them, except possibly 
strawberries, which I am told geese wil] 
not eat. 

1X 

“Are geese expensive to feed? 
much feed will one eat in a year?” 

We find that geese will do better the 
year round by having some grain. They 
are very fond of shelled corn, and two 
or three ounces of this per goose per day 
will usually be sufficient when they have 
fields to range over, which they should 
have, both winter and summer. 


Xx 


“Do geese require water to bathe and 
play in as well as to drink?” 

No, especially during the summer 
months when they are supposed to be 
busy eating grass, geese should have only 
sufficient water to drink, and none to play 
in. In fact, cool, shady, swampy places, 
with waterholes in them, are a disadvan- 
tage, because geese will spend too much 
time in these places to the neglect of the 
grass in the cotton fields. In fencing our 
fields for geese we are careful to leave 
all wet, swampy places outside the fence; 
likewise, we include no brier patches or 
plum thickets, for geese are fond of 
blackberries and wild plums, and_ will 
spend too much time in such places to the 
neglect of the grass in the cotton. 


XI 


“Just how much hoe work need I ex- 
pect to do in cotton fields well stocked 
with geese?” 

In my experience, blocking the cotton 
out to the stand needed, and then cutting 
the weeds and vines in the drill that the 
geese or cultivators do not get, will be 
all the hoeing needed. Where we have 
geese, our aim is to kill all the grass and 
weeds we can by cultivation, leaving to 
the geese what we cannot get by cultiva- 
tion. Where a given squad or family can 
do the hoeing on 20 acres without geese, 
with geese I am sure they can easily do 
all the hoeing needed on 40 acres. 


XIl 


“Will geese keep down or destroy coco 
or nut grass?” 

This is a point upon which I have no 
definite experience, but it is my_ belief 
that they will. At any rate, I will know 
more about this next fall, for on my 
Louisiana Delta place, on a piece of land 
infested with coco, we are going to run 
about two geese per acre and observe re- 
sults. If geese will control or eradicate 
coco, I think it will be agreed that we 
have hit upon a solution of one of our 
most vexing agricultural problems. 


XIII 

“What normally may be expected i 
the way of increase in geese through 
raising of the young each year?” 

This, too, is a point that I am probably 
incompetent to discuss intelligently. Much 
will depend upon weather conditions 1 
the spring, as some seasons will be dry 
and well suited to raising goslings, while 
others will be wet, cold, and stormy, and 
very much unsuited to them. Then, t00, 
a great deal will depend upon individual 
care and management. Some people have 
a knack for such work and succeed where 
others fail. Authorities seem generally 
to agree that it is best to have hens hatch 
the goose eggs rather than geese. 

XIV 

“Where do you get geese, and what do 
they cost?” 

We have bought several hundred head 
this winter at an average cost of $1.15 to 
$1.25 per head. We simply send a truck 
out_on a 50- or 75-mile tour, buying t 
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[ BEEKEEPING YEAR ROUND | 


eee ee ; —— 
What to Do in April 
a weather conditions dur- 





/ ine the latter part of March and 


early April make it difficult to give advice 
for this season that can be safely follow- 
ed by the novice in 
beekeeping without 
himself making al- 
lowance for weather 
conditions as he finds 
them from day to 
day. 

Should weather 
conditions be unfav- 
orable for _ nectar 

R. R. REPPERT production, the bees 

may yet requitfre 
feeding. Keep a sharp lookout for this. 

If pollen and nectar are abundant, the 
bees will soon be preparing to swarm, un- 
less plenty of room is given. Swarming 
may in many cases be prevented by al- 
lowing extra supers and enlarging the 
entrance. 

Should queen cells indicate an inclina- 
tion on the part of the bees to swarm in 
spite of all precautions taken, they may 
be divided, amounting to artificial swarm- 
ing without the trouble attending the or- 
dinary hiving of a collected swarm. To 
do this, take at least half of the frames 
containing sealed brood, with all the bees 
that are adhering to them, and place in a 
new hive body in a new location. In the 
old hive, be sure that there are some queen 
cellson the frames. Supplement the frames 
of comb in each hive with new frames 
and foundation. Each colony resulting 
from the division will now go to work 
with its own brood rearing and nectar 
gathering. 

Examine all colonies to be sure the 
queen in each case is present and laying. 
If absent, or if not laying as she should 
be, replace her with a new queen, obtained 
from a reliable breeder. It is best to get 
rid of all black or hybrid queens and to 
put in their place good Italian queens. 

Study your honey plants as the season 
advances. Note the abundance of those 
that produce honey and the territory they 
cover, as well as the time of year that 
they produce. This will not benefit you 
much this season, but will help you next 
year in preparing your bees to take ad- 
vantage of the best honey flows during 
the producing months. 

R. R. REPPERT. 


' PLANT SUNFLOWERS FOR | 
CHICKENS ! 


UNFLOWER seed make excellent 

feed for poultry. Most of the high 
grade commercial grain mixtures put up 
lor poultry contain considerable of these 
seed. Every farm should grow a small 
acreage, at least enough to supply the 
chickens with a liberal quantity through- 
out the year. Many throw the heads to 
the chickens and let them pick the seed 
out. This gives the exercise which the 
hens so much need. Others thrash them 
by beating the heads on boxes after they 
are thoroughly dry and feed the seed 
mixed with other grain. Whatever method 
°t teeding is practiced, it certainly is a 





‘rop that every farmer should grow | 


| 


! h 7 . : 
‘hough of to supply the chickens. 
They are easily grown and will grow | 
on a! . P “ 
N almost any kind of land and make 


Rood yields 
Just 


as much grain per acre as corn and 
are 


superior to corn as a chicken feed. 
The Mammoth Russian is the variety 
Common] 
about three feet apart and thin out to one 
Plant per foot. Many make it a practice 
_— seed and thin out. Others plant 
hitls P ae seed to the hill, putting the 
. vo loot apart, and then thinning down 
A plant. Plant on good ground, fer- 
tilize liberally, and cultivate rapidly and 
¥ will grow off very quickly. Plant 
wut the time cotton is ordinarily planted, 


to Sow the 


They will produce as a rule, | 


uly used. Plant the seed in rows | 
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armors soon learn to depend 
on its rugged strength ... 


No other feature of the New Pontiac Big Six is more reassur- 
ing to a farmer than the ease with which it wins its owner’s 
confidence. The impression it gives on the showroom floor, 
of big car strength and big car dependability, grows deeper 
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with every mile you drive in this brilliant new General ——™ OR ir “i 
a OTA 2 es a 
Motors product. Me?) VG » 
1 , , CM SHH 
ts new, noiseless, four-wheel brakes are the kind you trust pages Cee = 


from the very first moment—internal-expanding and com- 
pletely protected from rain, snow, ice and mud. 

You learn at once to rely upon its big, thermostatically- 
controlled cross-flow radiator—a life-long guaranty of quick 
warming up and uniformly positive cooling. You never 
doubt, at any time, its new, larger, more powerful engine— 
with the G-M-R cylinder head giving maximum freedom 
from spark knock and roughness, and many other exclusive 
engine features. 

And what a pleasure it is to know that its wonderfully low 
prices also provide you with the big car comforts and beauty 
of bodies by Fisher. 

Now, indeed, with the New Pontiac Big Six you can step up 
the quality of the car you drive—and do so easily and con- 
veniently, without stepping out of the low-priced field. 





Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, f. o. b. Pontiac, Michigan, plus delivery charges. 
Bumpers and rear fender guards, spring covers and Lovejoy shock absorbers regular 
equipment at slight extra cost. 





Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing 
automobile values. 


@akland-Pontiac delivered prices include only reasonable charges for delivery and 
financing. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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The 2-Door Sedan, $745 
Body by Fisher 
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Read the baby chick advertisements in this issue. You will find all of the leading 


breeds offered through both our classified and display columns. Please mention our 
paper when writing 
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BIGGEST VALU 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, PPrr 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 


salle copiempiienemgenfr Reverie Parr Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


Enormous output 


insures lowest oduction costs, Factory-to-con- > ¥ 
Sangean eaabon alee ae Ectsenn. Santaat ne W: GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 














benefit. Many varieties, Edwards metal roofs Last writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatis- 
Roofing, shingles, ete., of COPPER BEARING factory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will 
STEEL at special prices. as his stool stands the refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on 
“a est, utlasts the building to which applied. any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our adver- 
eady Made Garages and Buildings tising’ columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses 
Lor iocins. Meslty erected. Permanent. (aed ar.d their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
C ¥ ae had sise su our a - 
purpose. Now's the time for estan Withs ten Roof- buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
an oe ing and Material Book No, . 
FREE = 174 “and tor Gerace hook. The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
EDWARDS MFG. CO 
424-474 Butler St., Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
ESTIMATES Cin Ohio. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Are 1929 ‘Tobacco Price Prospects? 


Burley, British, and Chinese Situations All Suggest Holding Down Acreage 
By G. W. FORSTER 


Head, Department of Agricultural Economics, N. C. State College 


N IMPORTANT question at this 

time is—Do flue-cured producers in- 
tend to commit economic suicide? The 
facts seem to indicate that they are de- 
termined to do so. 

The acreage harvested last year was 
1,147,200 acres and the production was 
723,436,000 pounds. This was a record 
crop. The stocks on hand July 1, 1928, 
were 564,989,000 pounds. The prodyc- 
tion and stocks on hand gave a total sup- 
ply of 1,288,425,000 pounds. Consump- 
tion for the year ending July 1, 1928 was 
617 431,000. While cigarette consumption 
is increasing, we can hardly anticipate 
consumption of more than 700,000,000 
pounds of flue-cured tobacco in 1929-30. 


Assuming these figures to be approxi- 
mately correct, there would be consider- 
able carry-over in tobacco which together 
with a probable production of 650,000,000 
to 700,000,000 pounds in 1929-30 would 
give an apparent oversupply of  flue- 
cured tobacco. 


Burley Increase of 22 Per Cent 
Threatens Flue-Cured Prices.—These 
facts in themselves indicate a lower 
price for flue-cured tobacco in 1929-30. 
It is true, according to the Intentions to 
Plant Report, recently released by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, that flue-cured tobacco producers 
intend to decrease the acreage approxi- 
mately 3 per cent. But this reduction 


will not be sufficient to insure profitable 
prices when we consider the Burley to- 
bacco situation and the probable reduc- 
tion in exports to our important foreign 
markets. In 1928 the Burley tobacco pro- 
duction increased approximately 90,000,- 
000 pounds, or 50 per cent over that of a 
year ago. In my outlook report, issued 
the last of February, I said that the 
high price of Burley tobacco in 1929 
would probably induce farmers to plant 
more of this type of tobacco. We are 
now in possession of the Intentions to Plant 
Report which has this very interesting 
and significant figure—namely, that the 
Burley tobacco producers intend to in- 
crease their acreage 22 per cent over last 
year. As everyone knows Burley tobacco 
is a competitor of flue-cured tobacco and 
if the Burley tobacco producers carry 
out their intentions, it will unquestion- 
ably affect flue-cured prices. 


Il 

British Market Declining.—Another 
important factor this year is the gradual 
displacement on the British market of 
the American flue-cured tobacco by colon- 
ial types, especially that coming from 
Rhodesia. Our exports of flue-cured to- 
bacco for the calendar year 1928 in- 
creased by 132,000,000 pounds over that 
of 1927. The total exports amounted to 


435,000,000. However, exports to Great 
Britain, our principal export market, 
were about 4,000,000 pounds below 1927. 
In 1928 American tobacco comprised 78.5 
per cent of the British tobacco imports, 
as compared with approximately 80 per 
cent in 1927 and 82 per cent in 1926. This 
decline in the amount of our tobacco 
taken by the British market is significant. 
In fact, it is a danger signal which the 
American farmers may do well to recog- 
nize. While the figures should not be 
considered as alarming, yet they do sug- 
gest a readjustment of the production of 
flue-cured tobacco in this country. 
Ill 

What Are Our Prospects in China? 
—Next to the United Kingdom our best 
market is China. Some flue-cured to- 
bacco is grown in China principally in 
the Province of Shantung, but domestic 
production is relatively small compared 
with the imports from the United States. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture through its agricultural commis- 
sioner located in Shanghai, says that an 
increase of 12 to 17 million pounds in the 
1928 Shantung crop will not exert an ap- 
preciable effect on purchases from _ the 
United States. 

It is interesting to note however, the 
exports of flue-cured tobacco to China 
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Avery Plus for You 


Avery Plus Features save both time and money. That is why an 
Avery Plus Implement is the cheapest implement any man can own. 
See your local dealer and write us for any information. 

B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


Branches in all principal trade centers 


SOUTHERN QUEEN 
CULTIVATOR 


Another AVERY Plas Feature 


Pull in or Pull out 


Avery Plus Features produce some remark- 
able results, Things you don’t see in imple- 
ments except Avery. Improvements that 
make a lot of difference in the ease with which 
an implement operates—in the time it saves— 
in the better work it does. For example: 


In the celebrated Avery Southern Queen 
Cultivator, the acknowledged leader among 
all cultivators, we have the “‘pull-in hitch”— 
an Avery Plus Feature. This improvement 
cuts out the hard, back-breaking labor of 
hand steering. Instead a simple, clevis ad- 


justment regulates the gangs so they pull in 
to the plants or pull out from them as de- 
sired. Direction is held true with practically 
no steering. Also the depth that the shovels 
dig in can be accurately regulated just as the 
draft of a plow is regulated. 


In other words, because of this one Avery 
Plus Feature the machine does practically all 
of the work. Hard work for the operator is 
ciiminated. This means more work, faster work 
and better work, due to the Avery system of 
thinking, designing and building. 








in recent years. In 1928 a record figure 
was reached of 160,800,000 pounds: in 
1923 the figure was 26,600,000 pounds, 
The important factor contributing to this 
increase in Chinese importations was the 
cessation of hostilities in that country and 
the opening up of transportation which 
made it possible to restore depleted to- 
bacco stocks. Another factor was the 
expectation of higher duties to be im- 
posed by China on imported tobacco, 
However, the customs tariff effective 
February 1, 1929, is a consolidation of 
former duties and it does not appear that 
it will seriously affect domestic produc- 
tion in China. The replenishment of 
stocks in China in 1928 will probably re- 
sult in lowering the takings of American 
flue-cured tobacco in 1929. 

This indication seems to be substanti- 
ated by the developments in_ recent 
months. In December, 1928, exports of 
flue-cured tobacco to China’ declined 
sharply to 1,683,000 pounds from. the 


high November figure of 23,993,000 
pounds. The December, 1928, takings 


were lower than those of 1927 and 1926, 
when 4,000,00C and 10,000,000 pounds 
were exported respectively. 

While this scems to be the outlook for 
1929, the situation should not be misun- 
derstood to mean that China will not be 
an important factor in absorbing Ameri- 
can tobacco in the future. There is rea- 
son to believe that over a long period 
Chinese demand will continue to expand. 
The point is, that the conditions in China 
from year to year should be carefully 
observed by the American farmer in plan- 
ning his production program. 

IV 

Conclusion: Let’s Plan by New 
Facts Each Year.—These observations 
have not been written with the idea of 
depicting a gloomy outlook for flue-cured 
tobacco producers. They have been writ- 
ten for the purpose of directing the farm- 
ers’ attention to the need for being con- 
stantly alert to all of the facts which 
affect his economic well being. It is only 
by shifting acreage, fgom year to year m 
the light of ali available information that 
the American farmer can hope to stabil- 
ize his industry and thereby obtain sat- 
isfactory prices and reasonable profits. 
This method of procedure has been fol- 
lowed successfully by industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises. 

No doubt many farmers have asked 
themselves why industry is generally 
prosperous. While there are many fac- 
tors involved, probably the best explana- 
tion is that business men have learned 
how to stabilize their output. They have 
discovered through long experience and 
study of all available information that 
maximum profits are obtained when the 
market is fed just a certain amount ol 
goods, and that uniform feeding of the 
market maintains prices at profitable 
levels. 

There is no reason why farmers can- 
not follow the lead of industry. Every 
year the state colleges and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture furnish accurate im 
formation bearing on the’ factors affect- 
ing the supply and demand for agricul- 
tural production. An intelligent interpre- 
tation of these gives the farmer a basis 
for adjusting his productions from year 
to year according to the anticipated mar- 
ket demand. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


T DOES not pay to plant lima or but- 

terbeans until after the weather gets 
hot, as they cannot stand even cool 
weather. The bush varieties are best, 
as the pole varieties 
do not do as well in 
the South as these. 
Plant the bush va- 
rieties in rows 214 
to three feet wide 
and in hills 8 to 
12 inches apart, or 
one plant every 
three to four inches 
if they are sowed in 
the drill. Two to 
three plantings should be made during 
the summer, in order to have a continu- 
ous supply. 

Two Other Hot Weather Vegeta- 
bles.—No use to plant peppers and egg- 
plants until the weather gets hot, because 
they not only will not grow if set out too 
early, but a cool spell will stunt them so 
they never will do their best. It is right 
to plant all the vegetables as early as 
weather will permit, but some of them, 
and especially peppers and eggplants, 
cannot be rushed. They simply must have 
hot weather if they are to do well. 





L. A. NIVEN 


To Prevent Grapes Rotting.—It is 
comparatively easy to control grape rot, 
but this can be done only when the proper 
sprayings are given. If four to five ap- 
plications of Bordeaux mixture are given 
this disease will be largely controlled and 
almost entirely eliminated if the season is 
a favorable one. Give an application ev- 
ery two weeks from the time the buds 
begin to swell until the fruit begins to 
ripen. To wait until the rot begins to 
attack the half grown fruit and then 
start spraying is to shut the stable door 
after the horse is out. Refer to our 
spray calendar in the Reference Special, 
February 9 issue, or if this issue wasn’t 
kept, get a spray calendar from the coun- 
ty agent, or send a two-cent stamp to The 
Progressive Farmer for a reprint of this 
spray calendar. 

Plant Beans Every Ten Days to 
Two Weeks.—For a continuous supply 
of snapbeans—and who is it that doesn’t 
want them throughout the summer and 
into the fall?—plant a row or two every 
10 days to two weeks from early spring 
to within six weeks of time that frost 
ordinarily appears. At each planting plant 
row space of 5 to 10 feet for each mem- 
ber of the family, or for each person 
who is depending on the garden for a 
supply of beans. If handled this way, 
one may reasonably expect to have 
tender, cfisp beans practically every day 
from early in the season to frost. 

Feed the Peaches.—An application of 
one to two pounds of nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia, or some of the syn- 
thetic nitrogens to peaches soon after a 
800d crop of fruit has set, is highly desir- 
able. This is especially true if less than 
two pounds was given to the bearing 
trees about blooming time. Many peach 
8towers have found it desirable to divide 
the nitrogen application, giving half of 
It at blooming time, or just before, and 
the other half just after the peaches are 
Properly set. Keep in mind that to se- 
Cure the biggest, finest peaches and to 
keep the tree in a healthy, vigorous con- 
dition, liberal feeding is necessary and 
this second application of nitrogen is 
highly desirable. 

Keep Up With the Spraying.—It 
matters not what kind of fruit one is 
ving, spraying in summer is neces- 
Th to prevent rot and insect damage. 

Us is generally known and yet thou- 
ed tab R presrs go to the expense and 
and ~ih _ nuying and setting fruit trees 
“sere n tail to spray them. We might 
lray Peta tea Bo a fact that unless we 

e fruit it cannot possibly prove 
Profitable, nor can these trees possibly 


produce fruit of any appreciable value. 


It is a case of spray or fail to produce | 


any fruit that is worth while, and un- 
sprayed trees might just as well be cut 
down and the ground planted to some- 
thing that will yield a profit to the owner. 

Spray to Control Pecan Scab. — To 
control pecan scab spraying must be done. 
Use Bordeaux mixture. The time to be- 
gin is soon after the nuts are set, or 
when they are about the size of a small 
pea. Two to three additional applica- 
tions are needed. Give the second one 
about four weeks after the first and the 
third one, three to four weeks after the 
second. If a fourth seems desirable, give 
it about four weeks after the third. Good 
results have also been secured by using a 
dust made up in the proportion of one 
pound of monohydrated copper sulphate 
to four pounds of lime dust. 


DodouFnowyour 


AN you answer these ten ques- 
tions ? 

1. What situation confronted Hezekiah when 
he came to the throne? 

2. What was the cause of this? 

3. What did he do to offset the situation? 

4. What message did he send to Israel and 
Judah ? 

5. Why was the Passover chosen? 

6. What was the Passover and when was it 
held? 

7. Why are the Levites especially mentioned 
in this lesson? 

8. How long did they celebrate the Pass- 
over on this occasion? 

9. Did the reforms of Hezekiah endure? 

10. What finally broke them down? 


ANSWERS 

1. When Hezekiah came to the throne, 
he found that his people had turned from 
Jehovah and were worshipping foreign 
gods; and that Judah was dependent upon 
Assyria for her existence. 

2. Hezekiah was the son of Ahaz, a 
weak and wicked ruler, who was an idola- 
tor, sacrificing even his own children to 
heathen gods. Ahaz was_ incapacitated 
during his later years and was removed 
from the throne, Hezekiah succeeding 
him. 

3. Hezekiah instituted a series of re- 
forms as soon as he assumed the throne, 
seeking to offset the evil done by his 
father. 

4. Hezekiah sent messengers through 
Israel and Judah ordering all to come to 
Jerusalem and celebrate the Passover. 

5. The Passover, one of the three great 
religious festivals of the Jews, had been 
neglected during the reign of Ahaz. By 
bringing the people together at this time, 
Hezekiah hoped to awaken their flicker- 
ing religious faith and imbue them with 
a greater patriotism and reverence for 
Jehovah. 

6. The Passover, most conspicuous of 
the religious feasts of the Jews, was held 
in the month of Abib, or April, beginning 
on the 14th and continuing for seven 
days. It was established in Egypt just 
before the exodus and marked the occa- 
sion of the passing of the death angel 
over the homes of the Hebrews pro- 
tected by sacrificial blood when the chil- 
dren of the Egyptians died 

7. The Levites were the ones who had 
charge of the temple. They were the 
priests and caretakers of the temple. 

8. Instead of the usual seven days, the 
Passover was observed for two weeks on 
this occasion in order to transact all the 
business which was to be considered. 

9. Yes, until after his death. 

10. Hezekiah’s son, Manasseh, was re- 
sponsible for the downfall of these re- 
forms. But it took him some time after 
assuming the throne to undo his father’s 
good work. 
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Here’s how Delco -Light 
builds proftts and 


cuts ex pense 


OW would you like to save two to 

three hours a day on your farm? 
How would you like to make $300, $500, 
$1000 extra profit from your work? Other 
farmers, with problems exactly like yours, 
are doing it. And so can you. 

Read what Henry Zumbehl writes: 
“Delco-Light makes possible three extra 
hours’ work a day in the barn. Two of 
my brothers work 
with me, so that’s nine 
additional working 
hours a day.” At only 
30 cents an hour, that 
one item alone makes 
the Delco-Light Plant 
pay $985.50 extra profit 
a year!. . . Unusual? 
Notatall. W.E. Miller 






















says Delco-Light en- 
ables two men to do the 
work of four. And in 
the house, Mrs. C. E. 
Schmidt finds that electricity and run- 
ning water save the time of a hired 
girl. Figure that saving by the year! 


Earns its cost twice over 


Yes, Delco-Light does save time and 
work—in a hundred ways. And look 
at the other ways it pays profits. Here’s 
W. C. Stuart, of South Dakota, who 
says lights in the farrowing pens save 
him better than one pig per sow... Then 
there’s Frank Saukup, a poultryman. 








Se 


Zumbehl Brothers of Missouri. Henry 

Zumbehl says, “We use Delco-Light 

for lights in the house, two barns, hog- 

shed, hen-house, garage, smoke-house 

and silos. The safety from fire means a 
great deal.” 





The new 4-cyl., 1500-watt Delco- 
Light Power Plant provides ample 
power and light forthe biggerjobs. 





* Henry Richterkes- 
sing says Delco- 
Light enables him 
to do two hours’ 
extra work in the 
barn every night. 
“That means $1 a 
day saved by Delco- 
Light.” 


Lights in his hen- 
house bring him an 
extra dollar per hen 
per year... No mat- 


ter what kind of farming you do, 
Delco-Light will help you do it better 
and more profitably. 


All the power and light 
you want! 


See the new 4-cylinder Combination 
Delco-Light Power and Light Plant. 
It generates abundant power for the 
largest farms in the country. And for 
smaller farms, Delco-Light offers auto- 
matic, storage battery, and combina- 
tion plants for every requirement. All are 


surprisingly low in price... remarkably easy 
to buy on G.M.A.C. terms. 


New 32-page Book FREE 


Call your local Delco-Light dealer. Arrange 
for a home demonstration. But before you do 
another thing, mail the coupon for our new, 
handsomely illustrated book. It will tell you 
abouta Delco-Light Plant that exactly fits your 
needs. It will prove how Delco-Light pays for 
itself in savings and extra profits. Get your 
copy of this big, new book now. Mail the 
coupon today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. P-211, 


Dayton, Ohio 


More than 325,000 Satisfied Users 


ELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 
Also Manufacturers of DPD Electric Water Systems 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL 


MOTORS 


There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. The nearest wholesale 


distributors are listed below: 


Delco-Light Company, 
Charlotte Sales Branch, 
221 N. Graham St., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


518 Broadway, 


P. M. Bratten Company, 
The Domestic Electric Com- 1324 East Front St., 
pany, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


2019 North Fifth Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


W. P. Galloway Co., 
26 Commercial Bldg., 
805 Markham St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Dallas, Texas. 
R. F. Trant, 


Ave., 
Norfolk, Va. 


Delco-Light Company, 
Atlanta Sales Branch, 
508 Stewart Ave., S.W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


718 South Gay S 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


E. J. Herman Co., 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Hugh Cooper Company, 
400 North Akard St., 


Cor. 12th St. and Monticello 


East Tennessee Electric Co., 


W. C. Dance, 
811-13 N. Broadway, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


H. C. Baker, Inc., 
29 Franklin Road, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Delco-Light Company, 
Lexington Sales Branch, 
237-239 East Main St., 
Lexington, Ky. 


The S. A. Long Electric Co., 
146-148 N. Market St., 
Wichita, Kansas. 





DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. P-211, Dayton, Ohio. 


Send me, free, a copy of your big, new 32-page catalog. I am inter- 
ested in knowing more about the products checked Be 


0 Delco-Light Electric Plants 
C) Delco-Light Batteries 


MN nas anc kecbodencs tne cecadden ie esketteccdbsebabsédacasel 


De cicckcnanwseseddddisocbans seredesssivépadedassane 
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CO ® Water Systems 
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How Governor Byrd Takes Care of His Orchards 









The Progressive Farmer 


An Example of Thorough Knowledge Thoroughly Applied 


In our March 30 issue there as a most 
resting account of the vast apple I 
chards of Governor Henry Flood B r 
Virginia. This week we are glad to give 
some highly instructive details of his tl 
oug methods of orchard management. 


> ere plan or system practiced in 
cultivating Governor Bird's orchards 
is simple, yet it fits the orchard’s needs 
as perfectly as is humanly possible 


Beginning before the trees are set in a 
new orchard or an addition made to an 
existing orchard, the best preparatic n of 
the soil is made, and 10 to 15 cultivations 
a year are given. Until the orchards 
reach their eighth year, annual legume 
crops are grown or until the trees be- 


come well established and are bearing. 
Then a sod of grasses and legumes, in 
cluding alfalfa, is allowed to form and 


cultivation ceases except that given by 
mowing. Weeds and all grasses are clip- 
ped at intervals and the clippings allow 
ed to remain as they fall. This gives a 
sod-mulch effect that conserves moisture, 
checks washing, and keeps the whole sur- 
face of the ground covered at all times 
with humus-forming materials, including 
the leaves of the apple trees when they 
fall to the ground. 


If parts of the orchard fail to make a 





then these failing places ar 

plowed up, summer legumes are then sow 

ed and fertilized, and are later disked 

1 the soil when they have made full 

growth. This land then goes back into 

( 

I] 

—. plan do you follow in fer- 

i li lq VO iv orcha as?’ we asked 

Governor Byrd when calling on him in 
his office in Richmond. 


“My plan is to fertilize the trees rather 
than the orchard. In practically every 
particular excepting the spraying, we treat 
the individual trees as units. Some va- 
rieties receive more fertilizer than oth- 
ers. The Black Twigs and Northwest- 
ern Greenings are not fertilized—they 
make the desired growth unaided by ad- 
ditional plant food. The age of the trees, 
variations in the fertility, and condition 
of the soil in different parts of the or- 
chard, the amount of fruit produced the 
previous year, or the quantity set in the 
current year are all considered when fer- 
tilizer is applied.” 


“Do you find a complete fertilizer 
profitable?” 


“Neither commercial phosphorus nor 
potash seems to be needed in our well- 
managed soils in Frederick and Clarke 


counties: but nitrogen is needed. Four 





r five pounds of nitrate of soda is ap- by the eight poorer pollinating tree 
plied annually to the old trees and less “Do you find that this gives regular 
than 4 pounds or possibly more where in- nS Sy : ; 

dividual trees are making satisfactory a ie 

growth. Too much nitrogen induces a “I have had but two failures in 25 
heavy growth of watersprouts. Water- years. These were due to late frost and 
sprouts in quantity are worse than use- hail. But we lost no money then—just 
less. They unbalance the tree, reduce broke even. The several orchards are 
the yi ind quality of the fruit, and in- widely separated—not all in my home 


he cost of pruning. All bearing county of Frederick—and this helps ys 
ards are in sod and large parts of im missing seasonal calamities. Another 
the orchards have not been cultivated— help to annual crops is systematic thin- 
the sod has not been broken in 15 years. ning. A regular and uniform annual 
The abundance, size, and healthiness of growth helps to avoid a tendency to ex- 
the leaves indicate the plant food needs tremes and is a help in getting annual 
for each tree. That this is the right plan crops of uniform quality.” 








1 
] 





to follow is indicated by the uniformity IV 

in size of the trees and their regularity “The large number of improved power 

of ng—especially so in the Green sprayers give satisfaction in your war 

Ore , which is 22 years old. against fungi and insect pests, we pre- 
III sume.” 


“What is your plan for overcoming 


“Yes, and probably the most perfectly 
short crops in alternate years? 


organized division of our orchards’ or- 
ganization is that for fighting diseases 
and insects. The apple growers in Fred- 
erick County furnished laboratories and 
offices and our college of agriculture fur- 
nished equipment and_ specialists. One 
specialist is Dr. F. J. Schneiderhan, one 
of the best pathologists in the whole 
country; the other is Dr. W. S. Hough, 
equally qualified as an entomologist. 
These men are our intelligence corps for 


“By keeping every tree in the orchard 
in regular and wholesome vigor, thinning 
to prevent overproduction, and pruning 
for the same purpose. Another impor- 
tant item is a full supply of pollen. The 
Grimes Golden is a splendid pollenizer. 
My plan is to have every third tree in ev- 
ery third row a Grimes Golden. These 
are stagger-planted and give uniform 
distribution of pollen from these trees— 


this one in the center of a square formed (Concluded on page 28) 








# Model 24 Remington 
.22 Caliber Auto- 
loading Rifle Stand- 
ard grade $25.45. barrel, 


MILLIONS 


OF 





Remington Klean- 
bore Cartridges pre- 
vent rust, corrosion, 
and pitting inside the 


DOLLARS 


Ew year rats eat millions of dollars worth of 
farm products. You can cut down your losses 


from rats, gophers, woodchucks and other pests with a Model 24 
Remington .22 Caliber Autoloader. Fine for small game, too. 
The Model 24 gets ’em. It’s fast and accurate. It shoots every 
time you pull the trigger. The recoil ejects the empty cartridge 
puts a new one in the chamber, and cocks the action. All you do 


is aim and shoot. 


Takes down without tools. Fits in a suit-case. Chambered for 
-22 shorts or long-rifle cartridges—not interchangeable. Dark 
American walnut pistol-grip stock and fore-end. Beautifully bal- 


anced — points naturally. 


At your dealers. Circular on Remington .22 caliber rifles on request. 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway 


New York City 





© 1929 R. A. Co. 


emington, 














COTTON 


TOP-DRESSED 
averages GO3 Ibs. GAIN 


All through the South—on rich or poor soil—top-dressing cotton 
with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia pays. The figures tell the story: 














Asian YIELD LBS. SEED COTTON PER ACRE 
Sulphate Without With Increase 
GROWER AND ADDRESS Application Sulphate Sulphate in 
per acre. of Ammonia of Ammonia Yield 
Jj. H. Lamm Bailey, N. C. 100 496 1,184 688 
W. Brett Harrellsville, N. C. 150 975 1,433 458 
R. C. Little Jonesville, S. C. 150 1,027 1,980 953 
L.A. Stephens Edgefield Co., S.C. 100 636 1,231 595 
J. V. Jenkins Hull, Ga. 150 1,859 2,376 517 
E.S. Griner Sylvania, Ga. 150 1,176 1,587 3 4il 
T. W. Adams Danielsville, Ga, 150 920 1,445 29 
}. A. Finley Odenville, Ala. 160 628 1,304 676 
. L. Morris Sylacauga, Ala. 200 1,300 2,250 950 
J. E. Bennett Marion, Ala. 150 260 840 380 
T. Curlin Selmer, Tenn. 100 1,376 1,916 540 
F. Bell Savannah, Tenn. 100 750 1,517 767 
T. Smith Osceola, Ark. 200 1,550 1,987 437 
C. Brenner Marion, Ark. 200 975 1,875 900 
H.C. Garrard Greenswood, Miss. 200 1,590 2,004 414 
J. W. Garner Prairie, Miss. 100 500 1,030 530 
Moberly & Son Tallulah, La. 150 1,525 1,879 354 
}. L. Carson Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 100 800 1,360 560 
Average 18 tests 145 1,019 1.622 603 





SAMPLE and 
BOOKLET 


. ARCADIAN 


Reg U.S. Pat Off. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
The Gast Company 


Ammonia-Benzol Department 
Agricultural Bureau 
Cleveiand, Ohio. 


New York, N. ¥. San Francisco, Cal. 
Toronto, Ont. 


sl 


~ SA 


FREE PN 





Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Norfolk, Va. 





The Barrett Company (address nearest office) S-6-29 
Please send me free copy of “Top-Dressing Cotton with Arcadian Sulphate of 

Ammonia.” Also send me free sample of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember that in 
every hatch there is the danger of 
some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other. loose 
bowel and intestinal troubles. Don’t let 
a few chicks infect your entire flock. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 





Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 90, Water- 
loo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly re- 
liable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah. 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entire- 
ly at our risk—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself what a won- 
der-working remedy it is when used 
in the drinking water for baby chicks. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking wa- 
ter and watch results. You'll find you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Pioneer 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 

ack of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., iia 90, 


Waterloo, Iowa 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
810 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderfull ! Thelmit 





value Just think 
AGEN Seay PHON- 
(on, 80 Daya’ Free 
terms es low 


$9: A MONTH 


worth of records FREE. 
Send No Money 


Just a with your name 








| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


| By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| Editor, Health A 





—————— a 


Clean Well Water 

\ E ARE now living in a new era, 
and the old oaken bucket of song 

and story should hang, but not in the 
well. Before we learned that communi- 
cable diseases were 
transmitted from 

\ person to person by 
Jone, or indirect 










contact, the old well 
bucket, except for 
aesthetic reasons, 
was thought to be 
good enough, and 

— harmless to drink 
DR. REGISTER from. It was used 
by father, mother, and all the children 
and the hired man. The laborer,: fresh 
from cleaning out stables or the toilet, 
came and drew water at the well; the 
wet rope passing through his hands 
washed them off and the water carried 
the filth from his hands right back into 
the well. 

Then driven pumps became rather pop- 
ular, an improvement on the open well 
in many respects. 

In our present light and knowledge of 
1 good safe supply of water for the coun- 
try home, digging wells and sinking 
pumps has become what might be termed 
a sanitary art. There are many types of 
wells and pumps, and the best type suited 
to one’s particular use and the amount of 
money one wishes to spend will govern in 
this particular. There are, however, cer- 
tain rules to be observed in all cases. 

1. Get Needed Information.—Before 
deciding on type of the well or its loca- 
tion, write to your State Health Depart- 
ment for literature on home water sup- 
ply. If you are undecided about the 
safety of your present water supply, write 
for literature as directed above, or have 
your county health officer look it over. 


2. Seek a Safe Location and Keep 
It Safe—A safe well in the long run 
is the cheapest. Safety should be the 
first consideration, and not the last. The 
safety of a well or pump depends upon 
its protection from all forms of pollu- 
tion, both that which enters from the 
surface and that which seeps through. 

Of all materials that seep into wells, 
those from cesspools and privies are the 
most dangerous In most localities, if 
the well is at a sufficient distance, say 
300 or 400 feet, from privy or cesspool, 
hog pens, stables, and lots, and the earth 
does not slope down in the direction of 
the well, then the ground, acting as a 
filter, takes care of the danger very well. 
In a limestone country, however, whére 
cracks in the rocks run considerable dis- 
tances, a great amount of care must be 
taken to locate the well so as to prevent 
pollution. Some of these cracks have 
been known to be a mile long. The lo- 
cation of each well is a problem of itself. 

3. Make Top Water-Tight.—One of 
the greatest sources of pollution of farm 
wells is the entrance of filth at the top. 
Another is a poor, leaky curb. The curb 
should never be made of wood. The well 
or pump should be banked up in such a 
manner that all water spilled around the 
well will run quickly away from the well, 
and not toward it. 

Drinking water is so vitally important 
to the life and health of the human fam- 
ily and, in fact, to the entire anima! 
kingdom, that too great care cannot be 
exercised in providing a supply that is 
clean, safe, and abundant. 


A Correction 

N A recent article on pellagra a period 

made us say, “Beans and milk would 
often bring on pellagra.” The correct 
sentence is: “A diet that did not have a 
good proportion of lean meat, beans, and 
milk would often bring on  pellagra.” 
One small dot made us say the very oppo- 
site of what we intended to say. One 
small germ, invisible to the naked eye, 
may make the difference between health 
and disease. 
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Corn King 


of the world! 











Ira C. Marshall, Dola, Ohio, for 4th consecutive year declared Corn 

King of the World. Photo shows him putting out Chilean Nitrate 

for his 1928 crop which made the never-equalled yield of 176.22 
bu. per acre on 10 acres. 


Great share of credit, he says, 
goes to Chilean Nitrate 


HILE Ira C. Marshall is not a southern 

farmer, his corn growing exploits are so re- 
markable that southern corn growers, as well as 
those in the north, are interested in the secret of his 
success. 


Marshall says there is no secret about his amaz- 
ing crops. He began using Chilean Nitrate of Soda 
four years ago. That year he made 160 bu. per acre. 
In 1926 he made 168 bu. per acre. In 1927, a wet, bad 
season, he made 157.77 bu. per acre. Last year came 
the greatest crop of all, 176.22 bu. per acre on 10 
acres. Each of these unparalleled records was mea- 
sured in shelled corn and attested by Ohio State Uni- 
versity. ' 









































“LT attribute this achievement to the nitrogen carrier 
I used in my fertilizer—Chilean Nitrate of Soda—the 
only natural form of nitrogen fertilizer in the world.” 

IRA C. MARSHALL. 

(NOTE—for 4 years with Chilean Nitrate, Mar- 
shall’s average yield per acre was 165.49 bu. per 
acre) an increase of 64.9 bu. per acre over a 3 year 
average without Chilean Nitrate. 

Chilean Nitrate will make bigger yields per acre 
for you. Every corn champion in the south used 
it last year. 

FREE 
Our new 44-page illustrated book, “How to Use Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda’’, tells how to fertilize Corn and all 
other crops. It is free. Ask for Book No. 1 or tear out 


this ad and mail it with your name and address written 
on the margin. 


Chilean 


itrate of Soda 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Professional Bldg., Raleigh, N. C. 
Carolina Life Building, Columbia, S. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


‘ertilizer Book 
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“IT'S SODA NOT LUCK” 
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free. Ask for them. 





Day in and day out, a Concrete septic 
tank makes possible for you and your 
family the comforts and conveniences 
of the modern kitchen and bathroom. 


Protecting your drinking water against 
disease, the Concrete septic tank also 
guards your health. 


Build Your Own Septic 
Tank 


PLANS ARE FREE! 


Complete instructions with plans for 
building a septic tank of concrete are 


Also ask for your free copy of our 
booklet on concrete septic tanks. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
extend the uses of concrete 


904 East Main St., RICHMOND, VA. 


Concrete for Permanence 
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SEND FOR THIS 


Erie Stillson 





This is the ideal handy wrench 
to have around the house, It 
is the famous 


ERIE STILLSON 
WRENCH 


It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable 
with any other Stillson 
Wrench. Has moveable jaws 
and a firmly fastened wooden 
handle. Will take 4% to 1% 
inch pipe. It is a particularly 
useful article to have for clog- 
ged drain pipes, rusted nuts 
etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 


We are making a special offer 
on this wrench and you will 
want to take advantage of it. 


Mail Your Order 
Now! 











For Only 


$9 25 


Sent Postpaid) 


Erie Stillson Wrench } 


The Progressive Farmer { 


Five Years 
Send order and remittance to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
RALEIGH, N. C., 


ee tin ha = 


ESE EEE STE bh 


| 
| 


Pipe Wrench 


TREES and SHRUBS 


Get our Catalog. Salesmen Wanted. | 


Everything for Orchard and Home Grounds. 
Howard-Hickory Co., Box 102, Hickory, N. G. 








ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


FREIGHT PAID 
o— i the steel f fi 
" e steel roof for your 
| lt | CAN'T BUR buildings. Now while 
prices are lower than ever before, 
GALVANIZED Make your buildings safe from fire, 
iila.esia ba For a steel roof just can’t catch fire. 
itdaiieme 2 ays back its cost by saving on fire 
COVERS ALL 
NAIL HEADS 


Now Is the time to get 


insurance. Easy to nail on and adds 
to the looks and value of your place. 

We sell this roofing direct to you 
and you keep in your own pocket 
the profit others would get. Whether 
you buy one\square or 1,000 squareg 
you get the same low wholesale 
factory price 

Over 132,212 experienced car- 
penters and property owners have 
saved 50c to $1.00 per square—and 
got better roofing—by buying their 
speting direct from our Big Roofing 

Factories. 


WRITE FOR Write today, NOW, for 
FREE SAMPLES pda y -d Paid Prices 
d Big Free Samples 


—see the low faicht paid prices and 
the fine quality roofing and see how 
the roofing locks together so all 
nail heads are covered. Add 


OTHER 
ROOFING 


‘ROOFING BOOK 
"SENT FREE” 


sv ail 
crime -»=) 
ROOFING ae 





Raleigh Fence & : Rooting Co. 
P-5 Dept. P. Raleigh, N. 
Send me FREE SAMPLES. Direct + Factory 
Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFING AND 
BUILDING BOOK, 





The Progressive Farmer 


| What a Real Farmers’ Club Is Like 
| 


Written After a Visit Over in Craven County 


{ 


‘By? 


C. L. NEWMAN, 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 








PF YOU 


: 4 
club in 


are a farmer and have 


acl tive 


never 
session or been present while 


“listened in” on a business farmers’ 


its busy board of directors dis- 


cussed problems, formed plans, placed carlot orders for things they wanted to 
/ - 4 


buy, 
sign 
something cannot get 
such a meeting as this in New 
new inipressions of what a live-wire 
to taking notes in to tell our 


you 


order 


and arranged carlot shipments for things 
you do not belong to one and are therefore missing something you need 
single-handed. 
Bern, N. 
farmers’ 
readers about tt 


hey had to sell, that is a sure 
It was while 
C., that Professor 


attending lately just 
Newman got brand- 
club is like and immediately went 


in this interesting article. 
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| pered, 


| hogs 


W! [EN in New Bern, N. C., recently, 
we had the privilege of attending 
meeting of the Craven County Farm- 
Club. It held in the office of 
C. B. Faris, the 
county agent. The 
object of the meet- 
ing was the trans- 
action of business, 
the main things 
ing to check up on 
the activities to 
engaged in this 
and to consider mat- 
ters relating to the 
Craven Mutual Ex- 
and selling corporation 
to handle the 
farmers. 


Was 


be- 


be 
yeac 


ne 
year business 
County 
in business and 
agreement that 
By the 


or 


xchange is 
inder a 
simple 

of 


now 
liberal 
and effective. 
January, eight community 
had signed the contract 
follows: = 


groups 
1 
reads as 
We, the un 


group, 


dersigned, being members of the 


which is a part of Craven 
agree that we will 
Craven Mutual 


favorable 


Mutual 


conte 


E xchange, hereby 
by-la 


prices 


rm to the ws of the 


Exchange. Wh 
will buy ar ell 


will 
ill 


are 
the 
-farmers in 


en we 


through said Exchange, 
other 


infor- 


and give our fellow 


groups within the Exchange 


tion that 


any price 


from time time. 
for the 


and we 


may have to 


director present year 
subscribe the 
set opposite our names, 

farmers’ club was organized 
its business grown 
an extent that a specific business 
organization was imperative. That some 
idea may be had of the volume of busi- 
ness done by this small group of farm- 
codéperating among themselves we 
below the annual business done, as 
shown by the ledgers of the farmers’ 
in fertilizer, seed, truck, nitrate 
soda, fish meal, explosives, feed, and 
Here is the record of carlots 


five years ago, has 


to such 


ers 

give 
is 
club, 
of 
so on. 

only :— 


Amount 


7,118. 

54,848. 

$1,219. 

72,651.5 

$259,312.8 
thing commercially that 
club has done is in the pro- 
fattening, and shipping 
carlots under the super- 
County Agent C. B. Faris. 
cooperative industry has pros- 
without middlemen or com- 
but by simple codperation, 

the figures given below :— 
Weight Value 
65,536 5 


33,720 


‘he biggest 
farmers’ 
feeding, 
h in 


oes 
vision of 
How this 
and 
missions, is 
shown by 
Hogs 
280 
210 
2,210 370,210 
3,526 619,868 
2,894 554,505 
9,120 1,643,834 
remember that the 
demonstration-fed hogs, and 
crop ideally suited 
and all of North C 
that when demonstra- 
tion-fed, pays a premium of about 50 
cents per bushel above the market price 
of corn or from 100 to 200 per cent in- 
crease in net returns from corn, 
be _ rs ts 


Let’s above 
are for 
alone, a 
Crayen County 
lina, and a crop 


figures 
for 
to 
aro- 


How the Farmers’ Club Started 


\V HEN County 


work in Craven County in 
summer of 1923, it didn’t take him long 
to learn that the farmers were not work- 
ing together—hardly knew one anoth 
Faris had done soldiering 

he came to Craven County and 
learned one thing at least—that a « 

of a military company could never 
renown or earn promotion as long as 
had to depend on one man 
his company. This line 
brought Faris face to face with the prob- 
lem getting enough farmers together 
to do some real work. He used a little 
strategy, by holding out as a big 
bait the social features of organization 
men, women, girls, old maids, and 
bachelors could all affiliate. Then when 
the numbers grew, community meetings 
were held and club meetings were called 
for the several communities. This wo 
ed fine. 
Of c 


Agent Faris began 


some 


at a tim 
of reasoning 
of 


too, 


be YS, 


TrK- 
yurse it was a task to find 10, 20, 
30, or more farmers who 
to pay $12 a year for the privileg 
belonging to the club. It was worth 
price, too, and more. But the tr 
became overfat, and the fee was 
by half. We mention this 
each farmer and every farmer 
ford membership in such a club. 

The club mects monthly and ow 
club house out in the country—a school- 
bought by the Farmers’ Club when 
consolidation with another school placed 
the building the market. Ther 
peculiar loyalty among club m 
It is “our club” when 
member talks to member, and ‘‘my club” 
under other conversational circumstan 
This attitude is fine, very fine. It means 
pride in a common possession—pride and 
loyalty. Membership in an organization 
is a good fan mill to shake out and blow 
away selfishness in a man—it teac 
how to give and take, and leads to more 
giving than taking—good, purposeful or- 
ganizations do. 


were W —_— 
> of 
ie 
easury 
reduced 
that 
af- 


to show 


Can 


house 


is a 
hese 


on 
as there should be. 


ces. 


hes 


Organization and Officers 

R: WALDRON RICHARDSON is 
I the the club. 
Bob John Daugh- 
erty H. A. Patton 
was Lewis, secre- 
tary tary- 
nere 


fourth president of 
Adams was the third, 
was the second, and 
the first. Mrs. E. F. 
to County Agent Faris, 
treasurer of the Farmers’ 

are no other officers except a 
dent and board of directors, whi ; 
composed of the three past presidents 0! 
the club and R. O. Lancaster. The reg- 
ular time of meeting is the first Wednes- 
day night in each month. Programs are 
made a month or more in advance. 
Church ladies provide a supper, and quite 
often outside speakers from colleges, sta- 
tions, departments, extension service, and 
other workers are invited to lead in dis- 
cussing some constructive subject or plat 


is secre 
Club. 7 
vice-presi- 


cn is 


If we should stop here, doubtless man) 
followed us so far would say: 
fine! I wonder why there are 
not more clubs like the Craven County 
Farmers’ Club. They do a lot of good.” 
3ut our story is just begun, This farm 
(Concluded on page 29) 
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TWISTED FIBERS 








Listen to “‘The 
Voice of Firestone” 
onthe air every Mon- 
day ni apy er rm 
8 
associated with the 


NationalBroad- /, 
castingCom- / 


pany. 


’ 


ee 
lia 
TWISTED PLIES ED CORD 


UNA ANN SSN RSE 


Cords Twisted for Greatest 
Strength and Elasticity! 


Firestone owns and operates the world’s 
largest exclusive cord fabric mills. 
In these great mills, the choicest of 
long staple cotton is first twisted into 
threads. These threads are next tightly 
twisted into ply yarns—and these ply 
yarns are then twisted into super- 
strength cords. In each operation ex- 
actly the right number of twists is 
scientifically determined to secure the 
greatest strength and elasticity. 


MOST MILES 


etouy. 


~~ 
af 





Gum-Dipped for Greatest 
Endurance and Mileage? 


Before these cords are built into Fire- 
stone Tires they are Gum-Dipped— 
the extra Firestone patented process, 
which saturates ne insulates every 
fiber of the cord with pure rubber. 
Thus Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires 
have double reasons for their toughness, 
ruggedness, and unequaled mileage... 
the result—these tires hold all world 
records for speed, safety and endur- 
ance. 
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very Fiber of 
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Then Entire **« 
Cord Heavily 
Coated with 
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AINT is needed 17 18 34 5 Sun Mon Puc Wed Thu Fri 
every day in the 14 9 I123 4 5 
year. Each month is a de- 31 10 II 12 


structive month for build- 17 8 19 7 8 J 10 2 i 
ings not protected with 24 25 26 14 14 15 10 17 I 1g 
paint. The pores of the wood are 20 21 22 23 24:25 26 
open. Decay starts. Nails rust 27 28 29 30 31 


and loosen. Cracks develop. The 
wind creeps in and boards begin to rattle. 
Gradually, quietly, yet as surely as if ina 





conflagration,unpainted buildings areweak- buy paint, that cheap paint is expensive, 
ened and destroyed. A small expenditure and quality paint is economical. A differ- 
for paint, promptly applied, gives protection. ence of a few dollars in price may add many 

Not only protection, but beauty, attrac- times that amount in durability. Buy paint 


tiveness, newness are added to the whole that is made to serve, not to sell at a cheap 
place. People driving by will say, “How well price. Our advertisers compound paints that 
the old place looks!” And the family will give long service and honest value. Depend 








feel the stimulus that al- on them when you are buying paint. 
‘ ways comes from bright A paint advertised in these columns must 
Money spent : : 
for paint is new surroundings. be good or it wouldn’t be here. You're safe 









well invested. 
It protects 
and beautifies. 


Remember, when you when you buy from our advertisers. 
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BUY GOOD PAINT FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 
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he Vanishing Ice House 


Soon the winter task of cutting ice will be a 
thing of the past—and with it the unnecessary 
spoilage of food. Fornow, electricity fillsevery 
refrigeration need on the electrified farm. 
* The General Electric refrigerator is en- 
tirely automatic. It requires no attention, 
no oiling, and its constant, correct tem- 
perature safeguards food and keeps 


it fresh and wholesome. This is the 


Tune in on the General Electric special Weekly Farm Program over 
G-E Stations WGY (Schenectady), KOA (Denver), KGO (Oakland). 
Also listen every Saturday evening at 9 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
to the “General Electric Hour” broadcast over a nation-wide chain. 





» G-E cleaner saves time and 





Your coffee, made at the table in a 


Hotpoint percolator, saves footsteps 


GENERAL 





latest electrical boon, which, with G-E MaAzpa 










lamps, G-E motors, and other General Elec- 
tric products, releases men and women on 
the farm from age-old burdens and drudg- 
ery. “If you are located on or near 

an electric power line, ask your 
power company for complete informa- 
tion concerning the _ possible uses 


of electricity on your farm. 





The G-E fan makes a hot kitcher 


I:veable summer or winter 








This portable Hotpoint heater 
warms a room quickly 


ELECTRIC 


































Illustration shows Grain Body 
mounted on Chevrolet 114 Ton 
Chassis with Cab 


1144 Ton $ 5 
Chassis ...<s 5 4 

114 Ton Chassis $ 

(with Cab). ... 6 5 QO 
Light Delivery $ 

Chassis ....-. AO QO 
Sedan $ 

Delivery ..... 5 9 5 


All prices f. o. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 
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This Great New 


T 






T A PRICE of only $545, the new six- 

cylinder 114 Ton Chevrolet Truck 

offers a dollar-for-dollar value that has 
never been equaled. 


Its new six-cylinder motor provides a 
power increase of 32%. It accelerates 
faster in every gear. It operates 
smoothly and quietly—with unusual 
freedom from “‘lugging”’ at slow speeds. 
And its operating economy is outstand- 
ing—for in addition to providing gas- 
oline mileage equal to that of its 
famous 4-cylinder predecessor, it is 
unusually sturdy—and its cost of main- 
tenance is as low as, if not lower than, 
that of any truck you can buy. 

Combined with this great economy, 


increased power and finer performance 
is a wheelbase of 131 inches and a rug- 


fer Economical Transportation 








only 


(Chassis only) f. o. b. factory 
Flint, Michigan 


ged 189-inch frame. This provides a 
carrying capacity of 1/2 tons, and per- 
mits the mounting of all types of bodies 
with a load space up to 9 feet. 


A perfected 4-speed transmission pro- 
vides increased pulling power for heavy 
roads, deep sand and steep hills. A new 
and completely lubricated ball bearing 
steering mechanism makes steering easy 
over any road. The newly-designed 
4-wheel brakes are powerful, quiet and 
easy of operation—with emergency 
brakes operating entirely independently. 
And while this new truck has an unusually 
low loading height, it has a road clear- 
ance that is ample for all requirements 
of farm service. 


Investigate this remarkable truck at 
your Chevrolet dealer’s today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN; Division of General Motors Corporation 


32% More Power—7 Inches More Wheelbase 
Greater Speed—50% More Capacity 
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4 Speeds Forward—4-Wheel Brakes 
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SHAKE, MAN, SHAKE!"? | 
This Week We Congratulate Dr. 
C. H. Lane 
: ee week The Progressive Farmer 

extends both hands in congratulation 
to Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of the Agricul- 
tural Education Service, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. Largely be- 
cause of the efficiency and skill with 
which Dr. Lane and his co-workers have 
conducted the work of vocational agri- 
culture throughout America, Congress 








DR. C. H. LANE 


has just voted the great increase in sup- 
port contained in the George-Reed Bill. 
We have already discussed this measure 
editorially, but it is pertinent to quote 
what Dr. Lane himself has to say about 
it as follows :— 

“The passage of the George-Reed Bill 
is a large factor in establishing public 
vocational education in agriculture in the 
minds of our people as a great national 
undertaking in which the states cooper- 
ate to provide something of fundamentai 
mportance for the welfare of the more 
than 29,000,000 people who live on the 
land. 

“Vocational 


agriculture is becoming 


the great constructive tool of modern 
tural civilization. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago agricultural instruction in the 


public school was of but small importance 
in the life of the state; today its proper 
maintenance on a vocational basis is be- 
coming the prime essential to a balanced 
education for those who live in the open 
country. In this 25 years agriculture in 
the schools has been transformed from 
a little agricultural scene of a textbook 
character into a great state and national 
mndertaking for the preservation and ad- 
vancement of the intelligence the 
Tural people and the promotion of the 
welfare of the nation. 


of 


‘The George-Reed Bill means an added 
Opportunity for farm boys and girls. So 
in the words of Walter Malone :— 


Wiis. . 
Wail not for precious chances passed away! 


_ Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 
tach night I burn the records of the day 
At sunrise every soul is born again!’ ” 

- 


VIRGINIA FARM NEWS | 
PULASKI County fruit growers have 


tormed an organization to be known 


A, the Pulaski Ce yunty Fruit Growers 
p eciation. The officers are: president, 
*. H. Jordan, Dublin; secretary, G. C. 


h mss ; . 
Moomaw. The purposes of this organi- 


confined to the economics han- 


zation are 


dling of the many problems which con- 
Tont the fruit growers. From time to 
time experts and men of experience will 
he asked to meet with the 
Meetings will be held once a month. 


™ Virginia Lambs Increase This Year. 
“te nia’s lamb crop this spring is re- 


Association. ° 





ported approximately 12 per cent larger 
than last year, due to the increase in 
breeding ewes, according to the Federal- 
State Crop Reporting Service. The per- 
centage of ewes in Virginia that had 
lambed March 1 was 48. There were 
126 lambs living per 100 ewes, compared 
with 123 last year. 


III 


Summer Meetings at the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture—The usual sched- 
ule of meetings and conferences of Vir- 
ginia farmers and farm women at their 
State College of Agriculture (Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg) is be- 
ing arranged. Dates already selected 
are :— 

July 19-21, 4-H Club Leaders’ Conference. 

July 22-27, 4-H Club Boys’ and Girls’ Short 
Course. 

July 29-August 3, Institute of Rural Affairs. 

July 30-August 1, State Farmers’ Institute. 

August 5-10, Agricultural High School Boys’ 
Conference. 


IV 


Campaign Planned for Farm Home 
Water Systems.— An intensive cam- 
paign will be put on by the agricultural 
engineering department, Virginia Exten- 
sion Division, from April 1 to October 
1 in six counties of the state to encour- 
age the installation of home water sys- 
tems. The work will be under the direc- 
tion of J. A. Waller, extension specialist 
in agricultural engineering. 


Vv 
Virginia Twenty-third in Codpera- 
tive Market Values. — Agricultural 


products estimated to be worth $24,850,- 
QOO0 were marketed through codperative 
associations in Virginia during the 
crop year, 
the University of Virginia News Letter. 
Fruit and vegetable marketing associ- 
ations did a larger business last year in 
Virginia than any other similar agencies. 
Their estimated business totaled $13,800,- 
000 which was more than half of the 
total of all the state’s agricultural prod 
ucts that were sold through cooperative 
associations. Virginia has one marketing 
association that is one of the leaders i 
the nation. This is the Eastern Shore of 


Virginia Produce Exchange which op 
erates principally in Accomac and 
Northampton counties. Eleven Virginia 


associations in the dairy, creamery, and 
cheese manufacturing fields did a 
ness estimated at $1,900,000. 


Vi 


Agricultural Conference Board Com- 
pletes Organization.—The Agricultural 
Conference Board of Virginia, a fed 
eration of all agricultural organization 
in the state, met in Richmond recently 
to elect officers and prepare a plan of 
work for 1929. Officers elected to serve 
for the coming year are as follows: Har 
vey S. Clapp, president; G. F. Holsinger, 
vice-president; W. G. Wysor, treasurer ; 
and G. F. Holsinger, Meade Ferguson 
Nelson Beck, W. R. Wright, D. E. Shank, 
and A. P. Scott, executive committeemen. 
The first official act of the organization 
was to send representatives to appear be- 
fore the State Agricultural Commission 
with recommendations for the improve- 
ment of agriculture in Virginia. 
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“Boys is some harder to manage, bui 


Nature fixes it so you don’t hate to lick 
‘em like you do girls.” 

“A girl ain’t goin’ to think her hus- 
band a special gift from heaven if expe- 
rience has taught her one man’s kisses ts 


last 
according to figures given in |} 


busi- | 





purty much like another's.” 
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A mecca e 
Brood Sows who 





ON’T be the kind of a brood sow who wastes all 

summer raising three or four pigs, when the right 

kind of feed will give you the bone, muscle and blood to 
grow a big litter of strong, healthy pigs. 


Some folks think that anything is good enough for a pig 
to eat, but when they skimp on cheap or improperly 
mixed feed they only fool themselves in the end by get- 
ting less pork and taking a longer time to get it. 


We learned through years of experience and experiments 
on the Larro Research Farm just what hogs need and in 
the big Larro mill we follow that formula exactly, using 
only the highest grade of ingredients that can be bought. 


Larro Hog Feed will not only condition you for farrow- 
ing time, but after your pigs are weaned Larro Hog Feed 
and corn, fed according to directions in each sack will grow 
them cheaper and better than any other feed you can get. 


You know what Larro Dairy Feed and Larro Poultry Feed 
have done for your barnyard neighbors. Give your litter 
a chance, too. 





HOG FEED 


THE LARROWE 
MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 








Dairy, Hog and 
Poultry Feeds { 
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The Progressive Farm Woman‘ 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | sists tist better than wool, rayon, and Ol] a i; 


silk. Silk is the least resistant of all fab f i 
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with which to eat it ] OF HOUSEWORK 


cagar to sweeten whipped cream, T some: A NEW, OLD KITCHEN 


rs ide aera eee : | Cara 
gives the iF LLOWING is a letter from Miss With the remaining dollars I bought a 


I hide all my old pots and pans inside it. 


blue linoleum square with gray, rose, 





and is a change 





























ake he Estabrook hom sesahusicctist \ | Y KITCHEN was the ugliest spot and black figures on it, solid blue oil- 
‘ 9.—I ; Any furnishings sp ste ae on earth to me. The only decent cloth for the table, and rose ruffled voile 
etechen 10 not fasten Nort srolina. It tells its own welcome hing in it was a new cabinet stvle oil curtains for the windows. 
= . : as : ‘le i canes : ee Stove ameled in black, gray, and blue Now [I am not ashamed of my kitchen, 
: ; a : vend a. Wis Gatsbonnke os proud of my sl diay put oe other and Tam happy when I am working in it. 
3 ; nenee ‘ t help:— eget cng: Aerriole. f ey genet an What I did, anyone can do 
% ce ; PRY ives SABe a homemade MRS. GRACE WILLIAMSON. 
b 2 \ ind e use Cita 5 > ft , an old-time safe with screen wire ae 
¢ cent numpe " - | . See _ - = } 
stitute for icing for cookies ie pe te OO fe stool, and two cane) SCREEN EARLY: SCREEN | 
2 Kes \ ma S K ga ? ne < ‘ Was 9 Ole Se } 
wn suga : : : ° a me "0 ain some 1 something had to be | NOW 
} some ch meats <« listressed to s : ¢ One had to have money : saci - acer ae 
p eac ake b € \ vith amm s to turnish a and IT had less than Pre you not screen the house before 
ven for baking ‘the flies arrive? Can you not screen 
5 Bas ld aa the doors and windows? Can you not 
. ac. have your window screens cover the whole 
ies : window and the lower part of the door 
' . protected with wire lattice? If you can 
. you will be repaid a hundredfold in com- 


fort, health, and money. 

F Screen the porches and you have an 
at C TY TOOCKMICN extra room, cool and delightful for sitting 
CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT | | : 
in in twilight hours and for dozing m 
during drowsy noon times. The poorer 
the house the better its screened porch 
should be. Every man owes himself and 
his wife an outdoor resting place tree 


Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


+} Bi ARS S ig I ss re 
7 as . from flies and mosquitoes. 

Screen the fireplaces with a movable 
screen because those mosquitoes, flies, and 
other winged insects that arrive mystefl- 
ously usually come down the chimney. 

Copper or bronze screening is cheapest 
in the long run but japanned and galvan- 
ized iron cost less at first. Painting them 
: : . Lilia OO @ bi IM : “reer ai ‘ e ir length of 
EE WHAT SOMEONE HAS DONE BY WAY OF BEAUTIFYING A HOME THAT WOU with screen paint adds to their lengt! 
mg this Ii ror th best BE DECIDEDLY BARNLIKE WITHOUT THE LOVING HUMAN TOUCH service. 
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‘ S i 1 ter oe) see aes : oe insect pests. It usually pays to get the 
2h Bi Poo a ae finer. 





A light painted screen enables one 
see out but makes it more difficult for one 
to see in; a fact worth knowing if ones 
house is near the highway. 
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RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two ae 
| terns ordered at one time, 30 cents 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). 
ur name and address plainly on your 
sheet, being sure to state number and § 
of pattern wanted. 
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| AN APRIL SHOWER | 


| PRIL is 
A Oo 18 an 


bride-to-be a lovely 


and 
give that 
miscellaneous 


the month of showers 


time to 


excellent 


spring 
shower 

Have the invitation very simple; some- 
thing like this will be splendid 

“Dear Mary 

‘Tl’'ve always wanted to meet a 

bride-elect, so won't you please help 

present me to M1 on 

Wednesday afternoon, April t 

Mi ? 

“Yours truly, 

“MISS SELANEOUS SHOWER.” 

Soon after the guests arrive give each 
a slip of paper and ask her to write a 
telegram of good wishes or advice to the 
bride with the letters forming her name. 
That each word in the message is to 
begin with a letter of her name, no letter 
to be used more than one time. These 
are then collected, bound into a_ little 
booklet with ribbons, and presented to 


the honoree. 
Then have the 

ially appropriate 

bathing suit hower? 


following contest, which 
is eso 

What 
(Beech) 

What plant needs a shower 
(Jack-in-the-pulpit). 

What tree needs a 
ing willow). 

What plant needs a shower of kisses? 
lips). 

What plant needs a needle and thread show- 


tree needs a 
of prayer books? 
showe T ? 


kerchief (Weep 


(Tu- 


er? (Bachelor’s Button) 

What tree needs a stocking shower? (The 
one with bare limbs). 

What plant needs a shower of remembrance? 
(Forget-me-not). 

What tree needs a shower of wedding pres- 
ents? (Pear). 

What plant needs a necktie shower? (Dan- 
delion). 

What tree needs a hower of nor d 
chai (Slippery elm) 


An interesting way to present the gifts 


is in the form of a bride's bouquet. In 
a big bowl, vase, or basket in the center 
of the dining table, place a bouquet of 





oses or any other flowers desired. On 
ers stick a card with this verse 
a ‘ 
‘Asn e flowe 
sa t Fate 
it f tt] , 
| 
V p € i Dol ( ) 
} of ne partly un ind. 
I oste e the bride a b 
decorat r isket labeled “T 
e 4 i! expl t her nat 11 
f ie the 1A ‘ d € il] 
, 
(i 
: , j 
t the tr made 
) il ds eac rif 
d lead up ind down 
( f the weather fin [} 
last § have a card on it with the 
g m the card 
( und 
tied, 
the n, 
the bride 
} 
e re hme nay be strawberry | 
€ cream ¢ gelatine with angel food | 
: : 
cake ide to represent a wedding cake 
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anxious to know what | 
on the young people’s 


place. Now 


we hope that 








Pattern Department 











412—Summer is here and so are short 
sleeVes. Queer, isn’t it, how sleeves 
are now either very short or very 
long? » This dress with the unusual 
yoke should really have an under- 
waist to hold up the skirt to get the 
blouse effect when one wants to 


achieve slimness. The big bow is in 
just the right place, too, to take from 


the width of the hips of the stout. 
To add to the width of the too thin 
it can be put a little more to the 
side. This pattern is one of the 
most attractive styles shown in our 
new spring fashion book. It has 


simplicity, grace. It 
38, 40, 


measure, 


and 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
42, 44, and 4 bust 
Size 36 requires 344 yards of 40-inch 
material, 


charm, 


inches 


%10—Any little girl would be delighted 
with a dress made by this pattern. 
rhis particular frock is made of red 


and white dotted cotton goods and is 
trimmed with a red bias binding and 

















| | Better 
Quicker 
Cheaper 











CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT : oe C ATERPILLAR ‘i P OWER 


G people! the April contest sub- | 
“What I 


Plants 
Cultivates ' Row Crops 


Harvests_) on time 


“ ATERPILLAR” 


early plowing done when it needs to be 


track-type Tractor gets 


done. Keeps working when other farmers are 
idle, riding wet or dry soils, sand or plowed 
fields. Plants straight rows for easy, thorough 
cultivation, and with surplus power and sure- 
footedness pulls wide tools to cover extra acres 
—speeding work, conserving moisture, enrich- 
ing the soil, multiplying chances for a bumper 
crop. 

For instance: 60 to 70 acres of cotton are cultivated 
in one day with the “Caterpillar” pulling double 
Easily plants 50 to 70 
Handles 2-row potato 


cultivators in second gear. 
acres in beans per day. 
planters at 3 miles per hour. 


“Caterpillar” releases man power, lowers costs, and 
brings sure rewards in extra yields, better quality 
and earlier marketing when prices are high. 


Now, there is a “Caterpillar” for every size farm from 25 to 
25,000 acres. Five sizes . . . 10 horsepower to 60. Let the 
farm-tractor specialists of any one of the dealers listed below 
show you how you can profitably apply “Caterpillar” power to 
your farm. They will study your special problems and help 
work out the solution. Then your “Caterpillar” dealer will 
arrange a plan whereby you can own a “Caterpillar” this 
season. 








red silk tie. The little blouse under 
is made of plain material the 

color of the jacket and skirt, minus ~ h D _ I 

the figure. The pattern comes in ( outhern eaiers ) 

sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 

& requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 

terial with %4 yard of 33-inch con- Alabama North Carolina 

trasting and 3 yards of binding. Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., J. C. Benjamin, 

ne , 21 N. 28th St., Birmingham, 99 70~ » o >a lat ord 
3404—Notice the length of the skirt and ead ‘ 733-735 West Hargett St., Raleigh. 

“Lhe en she Sin. tna The p Southern Tractor Co., 

the position of sn up tine, he lat- 405-407 Lee St., Montgomery, Carolina Tractor & Equipment Co., 

ter is a trifle higher than it was last 17th and Lee Sts., Salisbury 

year. Observe also the increasing Georgia y 

use of the jabot to conceal stoutness W. A. Neal & Son, Ine., 


South Carolina 


or emaciation. This pattern is ap- 601 Eleventh St., Augusta. P . 
propriate for almost any soft ma- Yancey Brothers, Ine.. Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co., 
terial such as georgette, voile, ba- 634 Whitehall St., S. W., Atlanta. Lady and Huger Sts., Columbia. 
tiste, or chiffon, in cotton or silk. Yancey Tractor Co., 

This particularly stylish little. dress 109-115 Booker Ave., Albany. Virginia 

is apple green and deep green fig- ! Mississippi Virginia Tractor Co., Ine., 

ured crepe de chine with a jabot of Mississippi Tractor & Equipment Co., N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
apple green. The pattern comes in 301-307 West Capitol St., Jackson. Richmond. 

sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 

inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 

quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 


with 


% yard 


of 18-inch contrasting. 
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RUSH ABSOLUTELY FREES 
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ON COUPON—the“$5,000""CIRCULAR 
Also FREE giving amazing 125-Picture story of 


Pg epet. Machine Shop!” | 
Fa with its 1-TON POWER-GEAR 
ae Outgrips a 40-Lb. Visel 













Ps tiny eu ge holds 
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Beos sae Transmission nice’ your. 4 | 
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Parallel 
PLIERS 
Plus 





e. 3-for all Wire, No. 2—for all Pipe 
chain, spring- mat work,*‘*chewed’'nuts 
one, —— work,e in tight Re weogi? etc. 

«Reed eae ALL Pile Nut W: pose 


"Vax and Clamp, Spring- Aan ofthe Work, 


EIFEL-ELAsH, PLERENCH KIT 


(Say *‘Eye-fel—Fiash’’) ‘‘The T.N.T. of Tools’’ 
You get the amazingly poner. Better, Easier, 
Sniversay root | Service of +2 & 3—Convert- 
in 1/S se —in this new a bur 
Toot Kit fo nine. Prie ice of One Good 
Does the Work e best oner tools Weighing 
60 pounds and Costing $50.0 
Hundreds of Thousands of ‘ae and Women 
are using th — Bs od Kits to make Homes 
ana Estates mo mfortable — Farms. Shops. 
ay profitable; to get more and bette 
Service fi from Ame" $ and a mechanical devices 
with a huge saving in aes time and energy! 
Used by the U. S. 
Svorene Kit Once ‘ond more go 
back to other tools than to the ancient Ox-cart! 
With pach Kit a 64-page Manual of Mechanics 
A GUARANTEED SUPER-QUALITY PRODUCT 


1 
| 
| 
| 


©'29 J.E.) 
“It's a Life Saver on the Farm—the One Right Remedy 


for All Farm Toot Problems. Saves many times its low 
cost in the 4 weeks” Free Trial!’’ 








A GREAT SPRING AND SUMMER MONEY-MAKER 

foe PlieRench Fact’y Repr’»—Full or Part Time. Amaz- 

ing PlieRench Demonstr'n sells at sight—makes $75. to 
weekly all year ‘round, 


Mail Valuable Coupon Above NOW 
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» Amazing Offer 


“you Rom money back if you can bry 
itin your store for less than $10, 
and you keep the watch for your 









Selid gold eflect case, 












Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 

If you have an extra supply 
of onyghing os on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 

e. 





ODAY 


‘e willsend 2 aaetowes “al Edge STERLING gf 30 day trial. 


If not. costs e Horse! 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 ALTIMORE. MD. 


How Many 
Will You Need? 



















Read the display and classified ads in 
this issue and see what the poultry- 
men have to offer. You will find most 












any breed you are looking for adver- 
tised in this issue. Place your order 
NOW for present or future delivery. 
















Progressive Farmer advertisers are 
guaranteed reliable You need have 
no hesitancy in ordering from ads in 
our paper. We assure you of a fair 
and square deal. 

















CLUB WORK TO DO NOW 


, B, VILLIAMS | 

CALF CLUB 
— to feed heifers during 
‘ April with only slight reduction in 


amount of 


is oO! 





| brooder is of 


ee 25 years. Ricbly en are rated too high in 
s\ gtaved Timekeeper 1 Rk ° 
ety dec Accuracy | Capacity. 
ices Fe eae aes aoe 
end NO Money. Pay $2977 4. Do not feed chicks 
Weel aad pekiee, None until they are at least 48 
money back guaranteed and keep | “ ped aTe At ICAaSt “ 
Bae ch. tool That'e bow sure | hours old. Feed five 
Use c ol + 4 4 
it 10 ae my etponee. times daily during the 
first week. As soon as 
nant 7 chicks are accustomed 
— EWTON, : po a 
Send veka and Coa <_e SEM pay on or. to feed give them all 
len. Se Fresh. mn Bee ns : “ 
er | they will eat without 
ARE OREO es, UPR eh RESIS - 


NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


calf 
and 
little 


even though the 
is watery 
contains very 
nutriment. 

2. Curry the heifer 
vigorously each day 
in order to remove 
the dead hair, cleanse 
the skin, and stimu- 
late blood circulation 
for the growth of a 
spring crop of hair. 


hay fed, 
Young 


1 orass grass 


3. Shape the horns 
with file, rasp, and 
in doubt as to method 
this consult your county agent. 


B. 0. WILLIAMS 


paper. If 
yf doing 


emery 


4 Sow 
land and 
later 


feed crops or make plans for 


other necessities to sow them 


3 Plan a fourth- to half-acre to sow in 
i]! 
lil 


millet to be fed as a green crop next 
summer when pastures are poor. 
POULTRY CLUB 
1. Brood chicks on clean ground; that 
is, land that was not used by chickens 
last year. 
2. In brooding with hens use a brood- 


ig coop and keep the hen confined for at 
east the first week. 

3. In artificial brooding maintain tem- 
perature from 95 to 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit under the rim of the hover two inches 
floor. Make sure that 
sufficient size to 
proper temperature 
number of chicks 
Many brooder stoves 


trom 












maintain 
for the 
bri wn led. 


5. Make sure that 
thicks receive a balanc- 
ed ration. Skimmilk or 
buttermilk should be 
included in the ration. 
tiard cooked eggs fed at the 
three eggs per 100 chicks 
should be included during the 
two weeks. 


rn 





rate of 
daily 
first 


6. Get the chicks into the sunlight 
as early as the weather will permit. 
Supply green feed and chick size oyster 
shell. 


° 
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Irom /tolZ & 


Address Letters to UnclePF Care of Rosie sthetaernon te 
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PIG CLUB 
1. Plant soybeans for summer forage. 
2. Build a creep in which pigs may be 


fed as this will stimulate rapid gains. 
3. Provide sanitary quarters for young 
pigs to prevent skin diseases and internal 
parasites. 

4. In selecting pigs from spring litters 
for pig club work, choose only outstand- 
ing individuals. 

CORN CLUB 

1. Thorough preparation before plant- 
ing reduces labor later in the season. 

2. Plant corn so that the spacing in 
rows and hills will give maximum number 
of plants per acre based on fertility of 
soil and probable moisture supply. 

COTTON CLUB 

1. Prepare land thoroughly 

rows three feet apart. 

Apply 600 pounds of complete fer- 
tilizer per acre and mix thoroughly with 
soil. 


and space 


3. Plant two bushels of good seed per 
acre to insure stand. 

Note.—This information 
heads of subject matter 
Agricultural College. 


d from the 
Clemson 


collecte 
divisions, 





| YOUR UNCLE'S VIEW 


“Give to the world the best 
And the best will come back to you. 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 


Imagination sometimes plays queer 
tricks on us but I wish I might tell each 
of you personally how strongly I believe 
that it’s worth while to imagine and dream 
and build air castles as often as you wish. 

Today’s dreams become tomorrow’s 
facts. Imagine with me that we are liv- 
ing back in the 70’s and 80's and that 
someone among us has 
told a wild tale about 
men flying like birds— 
and that that day is not 
50 years away. How 
we should have laughed 
when somebody replied, 
“What an imagination 
you have got!” But 
suddenly we find our- 
selves back in 1929, 
Whose time is it to laugh 
now? 


3uild your castles 
high; dream your 
a dreams of happiness and 
accomplishment. You 
will be the better for it. 
I believe in the boy or 
girl who has hopes; who can see a goal 
far ahead. It doesn't matter greatly 
whether you are “imagining” some 
wonderful new invention, a fine farm, 
or a well ordered home. All [ ask is 











you have, 


” 





. A “MARTIN POLE” ON A SOUTH GEORGIA FARM 


This is the type of martin home that so m: any Progressive Farmer boys and girls are plan- 


ning for 1930. The “blue darter” 


hawk doesn’t have much chance in the chicken yard with 





The 
“I want the diiietud 
SCOVIL HOE” 


The best farmers of the South demanded 
the Scovil hoe before the civil war, and they 
still demand it, because it means money in 
their pockets—you can chop more cotton and 
other farm crops with it, chop them easier, 
better and faster; and it will outwear several 
ordinary hoes. Made of specially treated steel; 
six sizes; handle quickly replaced. A good file 
keeps it sharp;lasts several seasons. Every 
hoeinspected,tested,uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 


Prog 


ae Irmer 












other hoe like it. 
For 85 years D. ® H. Scovil 
have made nothing else. 
Sold by all good hardware and supply stores. 
D. & H. SCOVIL, Inc. 
Higganum, Conn. 





Kill Rats 
Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety asitcontains no deadly 
Poison, K- s O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 

State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 
minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if dealer cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O. 


Ke 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY . 


a 





Get Low Prices 
on a Berry Boxes 
Baskets 


Write for our \\) . "ML US 


Free Catalog! Shows Pood how you \ ] 
See | mil 
Basket Factory in the Country. 

ew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany,Iné, 


AGENT Sittiocra vot 


Famous Carnation Products. Creams, Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Household Necessities. Widely 
known line; 200 items; 150% profit. Experience unnecéé- 
sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin eetatitets Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 & 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. 8 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low’ 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv’ 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most bus? 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 

















Dept. D-18PGF, MEMPHIS, TENN 





a colony of purple martins like this nearby. 
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April 13, 1929 
that you listen to a great idealist who 
wrote a long time ago: Build your dream 
castles high and then get busy and put a 
foundation under them. Let the other 
fellow laugh if he will. The wildest 
imaginings of your mind may require 
only a foundation. Dream your dreams 
and then set out to achieve them. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


The Wise Boy.—“I like baseball as my dog 
likes a bone.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—If you’re interested 
in our “flower exchange” Uncle P. F. has an 
“exchange” list waiting for you. Also when 
you write, tell him what flowers you have to 
exchange and what you would like to ex- 
change them for. A number of the booklets, 
“What College Is Best?’ are still available. 
Six cents in stamps will bring one to you. 


1 Ask You.—Do maples bloom? If so, what 
is the color of the blooms? Take a look about 
you in the woods and see if you can find an 
answer. The difference between six dozen 
dozen and a half dozen dozen is the difference 
between seventy-two dozen and six dozen. 
Now someone asks me, “Which is the heavier, 
a pound of lead or a pound of feathers?” 


iTo Test Your Vocabulary.—Think of some 
noun and then see how many adjectives you 
can think of that might describe it; for ex- 
ample, “‘apple’’—red, yellow, luscious, russet, 





speckled, mealy, mellow, rotten, bruised, 
tempting. 

Yours in the game, 
— 


| THEY DON’T KNOW THE 
| WORD “CAN'T” 


WO 4-H club sisters, Mary and Eve- 
lyn Thacker, of Alleghany County, 
Virginia, produced potatoes at the rate 
of 312 bushels per acre on their 1928 
quarter-acre club project, according to 
Brown Surber, the county agent. Mr. 








MARY AND EVELYN THACKER 


Surber said further that the girls did 
every bit of the work themselves except 
the first plowing of the land. In addi- 
tion to that they picked and sold huckle- 
berries to pay their expenses to the State 
Short Course at Blacksburg. 


These are two of the 62 Alleghany po- 
tato club members who conducted proj- 
ects last year with a total income of 
$1,463.50 for potatoes produced plus 
$118.40 and a silver cup won in prizes at 
Various fairs. In spite of the low price 
of potatoes these club folks marketed 
their product at not less than $1 per 
bushel locally, making a net profit of 
$771.68 from sales of potatoes, or $890.08 
total profit from potatoes and prizes. All 
of these club members used a 5Nit- 
8Phos-5Pot fertilizer and sprayed ac- 
cording to recommendations of the ex- 
tension vegetable gardening department. 

SAM D. PRESTON. 





—— 
HOME BEAUTIFICATION A 
COUNTY PROGRAM 


Seaananiaais — 


| 
| 
a 

HE aim of the Pender County, North 

Carolina, 4-H clubs for 1929, is to 
make every club member’s home more 
livable, Home beautification is a perma- 
nent project for the entire county. The 
monthly programs provide practice in 
finding and interpreting the information 
M extension publications on farm and 
Projects, 





One program was on “The Farm Poul- 
try Flock.” Talks from extension bulle- 
tins were made on the following sub- 
jects: “Good Breeds for the Farm Flock,” 
“Preparing the Nest for Setting,” ‘“Dust- 
ing the Hen_for Lice,” “Selecting Eggs,” 
and “Care of Baby Chicks.” Another 
subject was “The Farm Home Garden.” 
A seed identification contest followed the 
program. Five common kinds of vege- 
table seeds were displayed in numbered 
cardboard plates. The members wrote 
the correct name and number of each 
seed. Papers were changed and _ cor- 
rected. Another subject was the “Stor- 
age of Surplus Fruits and Vegetables.” 

A number of the boys and girls have 
asked for copies of the bulletins to take 
to their parents. The requests for sug- 
gested shrubbery planting plans which 
have come to the extension service office 
this year have more than doubled the 
number in any other year. The 4-H clubs 


have been a good way to advertise avail- 
able information. 
NORA MILLER, 


Home Demonstration Agent. 





| 
| SOUTH CAROLINA WINNERS | 
if UCILE HARVEY, Berkeley County, 
4 and Neil Means, Greenville County, 
have been selected to represent the 4-H 
club girls of South Carolina at the Na- 
tional 4-H Camp in Washington, June 19- 
25. Both of these club girls have done 
excellent work and have received certifi- 
cates for completing satisfactorily the 
projects which they have undertaken. 
“Five years ago,’ writes Miss Harvey 
in her club story, “I thought club work 
was all nonsense and was not interested 
at all. But I finally decided to join and 
see what it was all about.” She joined, 
she saw, she worked, and she profited. 
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Her financial record shows a cash profit 
of $103. This does not include the value 
of canned products used in the home, 
value of clothing made for herself and 
assisting with that of the family, or the 
beautifully improved room which she is 
proud to call her own. She has practic- 
ally clothed herself and bought all of her 
books for the past two years. She has 
attended regularly the camps and short 
courses in her section and has been very 
active as a leader in many types of com- 
munity work. 


yA. 


Miss Harvey hopes to train for some 
phase of home economics work, either a 
teacher or home agent. Today she says, 
“T wouldn’t take anything for my five 
years as a 4-H club girl.” 


CMF 
Finish the walls of a dark hallway 


with paper or paint of a pleasant yellow 
color to make it lighter. 





















F you have ever had the 
disappointment of acake 
that fellor biscuits that were 





et me make 


baking easier for you! 


MRS. LOUISE LILLARD, PRESIDENT 
The Snow King Baking Powder Co. 


Itis tested bothin our labora- 
tories andinmy own kitchen. 
And it always comes to you 
fresh.:.sealed by a patented 





just plain heavy, you will be 
glad to know about Snow 
King baking powder. For it 
makes failures like those 
impossible. I personally 
guarantee your success 
withSnow King, every time. 

I can make this promise 
because Snow King has ex- 
tra leavening strength. And 
because it is so made that 
its full action does not take 
place until your baking mix- 
ture is actually inside the 
oven. You will find, too, that 
Snow King is always the same. 





glazed-seal process. 

Please try acan next time 
you bake. Almost every 
store sells Snow King. Ithas 
beena Southern favorite for 
more than fifty years. 


4004 


Would you like to have a free 
copy of the Snow King Recipe 
Book, containing over 300 
favorite Southern recipes? 
Just write me a note in care 
of The Snow King Baking 
Powder Co., Cincinnati, O. 


SNOW KING 


BAKING 


POWDER 











CORN 
MUFFINS 


o¢¢. 


2'2 cupfuls corn meal 
1% cupfuls flour 


2'2 level teaspoonfuls 
Snow King 


2 teaspoonfuls salt 
3 cupfuls milk 


4 tablespoonfuls melted 
shortening 


Sift together corn meal, 
flour, salt and Snow King, 
add shortening and milk. 
Beat well and pour into 
shallow greased pans, 
Bake in hot oven, 























apy £449" 5 
FAVE POW 
aes? 


ANTEED IN EVERY 
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LIGHT IN A 
NEW FORM 


Lights wherever you look. Fastens 
comfortably to the head. Turns with 
your head. Tilts at any angle. Bat- 
tery fits handily out of the way in 
pocket or on belt. 
B-1430 Focusing (360 ft. range) - - as 95 
B-1030 Diffusing Light 
(Batteries Extra) 
An invaluable light for farmers, sportsmen, 
motorists, doctors, dentists, plumbers, 
mechanics, and everyone who needs light 
with both hands free. 
One of the many 


BARNEY & BERRY 
FLASHLIGHTS 


A light adapted to every need 


BARNEY DERR 


New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
FLASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 
ICE and ROLLER SKATES 
FISHING TACKLE, TOOLS 


| WEST VIRGINIA POULTRY 
| WINNER 


| 
| 


YNORNELIUS ALBAUGH of Weston, 
C West Virginia, won first prize, a 
pen of five breeding birds, on the pen of 
White Plymouth Rocks which he entered 
at the National Junior Poultry Show, 
Madison Square Garden New York City. 


CORNELIUS ALBAUGH WITH HIS PRIZE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Albaugh's exhibit was an easy winner. 
The judge commented on the excellent 
quality of his entry. 

Cornelius is a second year vocational 
agriculture student and poultry 
production as_ his practice 
work. This project was carried out un- 
der the supervision of Paul E. McCoy, 
vocational agriculture instructor of Wes- 
ton High School. 

The exhibits at Madison Square Gar- 
den were sponsored by the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company as an encourage- 
ment to poultry production among Junior 
Farmers. 


carries 
supervised 





CLUB BOY TREBLES ADULTS’ | 
COTTON YIELD | 


aL LE NSON “McDougald, d, a re -H club 
- boy of Lee County, Route 1, Jones- 
boro, N. C., has during the past five years 
made as much cotton on one acre as the 





WALDEN CUTLERY 





quipment st hat? 
se ate Write for ‘\e 
terms on voor RANGEH Giercis, ka 
CYCLE (0. Dept. p79 CHICAGO 


usual prices. 


Meadaz 








q be 
a ‘and other dandy 
ye npn bm money every day. Write today for agent's 


Ens: David, Sta. ¥. Cincinnati, 0. Dept. 469 


WHEN 


YOU order 


The Progressive Farmer you can de- 





from advertisements in 


pend on getting a square deal. 











The Separator with 
the Million Dollar 
wil 


Save money by buying direct 
from us om our easy terms. Make 
paca Separator pay for itself; lib- 
eral allowance for old separators; 
the freight; free trial 
price on small separators for dairies 
cows. Large size machines equ! bped 
bearings throughout and auton 
em for large dairies. The last ~s 
ream Separator construction. Clean skim- 
and durability guaranteed 
Write for free literature and our free trial offer. 
Save money and be well satisfied. Write today. 
EMPIRE-BALTIC SEPARATOR CO., INC., 








624 Seuth Sixth St., Oept. C, Louisville, Ky. 





we, 


, average farmer makes on 3.5 acres. Dur- 
| ing his five years as a club member he 
| has grown an average of 1,983 pounds of 
| seed cotton at a cost of $54.88. The av- 
| erage value of cotton produced has been 
$165.10 leaving an average net profit of 
$110.42 an acre covering the five year 
period or a total profit of $552.10 for the 
| five years in 4-H club work. 

Since Ellenson began his career as a 
| club member he has learned many things 
bout agriculture and rural life which 
have drawn him closer to the soil, and 
the practical methods which he has been 








From Seven to Seventeen 


Covering Further Interests of the Young Folks 


taught have helped him to assume the 
leadership on the home farm since the 
death of his father. Ellenson has been a 
leader in 4-H activities since 1924. In 
1925 he represented his county at the 
state fair on a livestock and seed judging 
team. He has attended three county 
camps and two state short courses at 
State College. On December 5, 1928, he 
was awarded an “A” grade on a terracing 
examination and was the first 4-H club 
member in North Carolina to receive a 
terracing certificate. 


L. R. HARRILL. 





ININE- SQUARE WORD SQUARES| 


By CECIL E. HENKEL 
. = 


oO solve the © puzzle, 
begin with the up- HH WN 
per left hand square, 
find a three-letter word 


that means “pleasure,” 
and write it down in 
the three squares at 























The Progresstve Farmer 


























Frick Saw Mi l 
Machinery 


If you are interested in Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Gas Tractors, 
Portable or Stationary Gas En- 
gines, Saw Mills, Threshers or 
Balers, we can supply your 
wants in either new or second- 
hand goods. 

We also carry a full line of 
supplies. 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


FRICK COMPANY | 


Salisbury, N. C., Council St. 
Columbia, S. C., ‘1220- 23 Lincoln St. 
Atlanta, Ga: 83.Forsyth St., S.W. 
Knoxville, Tenn., 700 S. Central St. 











square is completed. 
Answers’ will appear 
next week. 


the top. Continue 
crosswise and vertical- QR 
LAST WEEK’S 


ly until the word 
PUZZLE 





Crosswise 
1, Pleasure. 
2. To employ. 
A fish trap. 
Vertical 
. Enjoyment. 
. Custom. 
3. Worn on head. 





1 





> 














— 





P. S. How do you like “word squares”? 
Would you like to see them continued? Have 
you any suggestions as to how they might 
be made more interesting? Write Uncle P. F. 
your ideas, for if you want more of them he 
must be making his plans. 


| “WILLIE WILLIS 
| By R. QUILLEN—Corstight, 1929, by 


Publishers Syndicate | 





7 WU 1 ag ui 
“Pug vinta fighting me. He 
just showin’ me how the poor boy 
movie 
wanted his gtrl.” 


“Mama thought my dog Hero bit me, 
but his mouth just slipped when I was 


tryin’ to see if he had adenoids.’ 


ELLENSON ‘McDOUGALD, OF LEE COUNTY, N. C., ‘‘ COTTON CLUB CHAMPION 


His story of five years of successiul cotton production is told on this page. 
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Ste CHAMPION 
ad / The SILO You Have 
Been Waiting For 


The one silo that fits every 
need,--for renter or owner. Ita 
Special price brings a permae 

eosote-oll- 


\ nent, gua bed,cr 
. pl = within the reach of 
eve . Keeps ensilage per- 
: fectly. ‘Backed by 20 years’ 
experience. Big dis- 
counts. Spe- 
cial terms, 
Investis 
gate, 


AMPION GIANT 
SOULTRY HOUSE 
Creosoted or painted. 
Made in sections,easily 
erected, can be ex- 
tended in size to fit 
your flock. Cheapest housing per hen of any house 
made. Properly ventilated, ae: ped with roosts and 
nests or can divided rooder and Poultry 
Send for el 
WESTERN SILO company 
635 11th Serges s Moines, lowa 
635 * Ohio 


House. 





Was | 
| 





in the | 
knocked out the rich one that } 











IT’S WORTH 
Ra DAN Dans (OD) OD 


to know, when. rushed 
at planting time, just 
what the seeds for your 
crops will cost. 


Wood’s Crop Special, issued 
monthly and mailed free, 
quotes prices and guarantees 
them for the month. Should 
the market go down, you get 
the lower price. Ask to have 
it sent you. 
T. W. WOOD & SONS 
Seedsmen Since 1879 





30 S. 14th St., - Richmond, Va. 
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~ Wall Street and 
Farm Relief 


HE other day I picked up a January 

15 issue of the Wall Street News 
and found an editorial on “Farm Relief 
in Background.” I wish every farmer 
could read it because 
it shows the attitude 
of those who are far 
away and who refuse 
to think clearly about 
agriculture and farm 
relief. This editorial 
practically the 
whole agitation for 
farm relief at the 
door of land specu- 
lators, agricultural 
college professors, politicians, and country 


lays 





BRADFORD KNAPP 


banks. It is too long for me to quote, 
but the Wall Street News evidently 
thinks that the whole trouble has been 


merely agitation and speculation, with no 
real foundation for the farmer’s great 
cry for relief these past few years. 
Nobody is quite as blind as the man 
who will not see. In 1927 there was pub- 
lished a report of a commission known 
as the Business Men’s Commission on 
Agriculture, made up of men from the 


great industries of this country. Many 
of them are men in whom Wall Street 
would have a great deal of confidence. 


They spent a long time investigating this 
subject, and published their view emphat- 
ically. I cannot write about their rec- 
ommendations, but they did find and pub- 
lish the facts that the deflation after the 
war was a severe blow to agriculture. 
Furthermore, they showed that the taxes 
on farm lands increased 173 per cent in 
the 10 years from 1913 to 1922, and that 
by 1925 taxes on farm property were 112 
per cent greater than in 1914, while the 
price of farm products was only 44 per 
cent greater than in 1914; they showed 
that interest rates did not fluctuate with 
the price of farm products; they showed 
that railroad rates were not reduced as 
rapidly as the price of farm products af- 
ter the war; and they went on to discuss 
for nearly 300 pages the problems of ag- 
riculture—yet the Wall Street News says 
this was all in the minds of a few pro- 
fessors and some agitators. 

The farm problem is not an easy prob- 
lem to understand and by no means an 
easy problem to solve. The answer ought 
to be found some day by better efficiency 
on the farm; better farm management; 
the use of more tools; better sced; better 
livestock; by better methods of market- 
ing, particularly through codperative mar- 
keting associations and other large or- 
ganizations created for the purpose of 
handling farm products wisely: by con- 
verting the products now wasted into 
an actual farm income; by adjustment of 
taxes, and by the gradual process of un- 
derstanding the problem and educating 
the people to know that the unfairness 
to farmers actually did exist and was not 
the creature of the imagination of any 
Politician or college professor. The Mall 
Street News needs to read the writings 
and findings of some of its best trained 
men. Some day the agricultural problem 
IS going to be solved, but not by the Wall 
Street News, I am sure. 

BRADFORD KNAPP, 
President, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


re 


| VOICE OF THE FARM | 
Aren't Farmers Entitled to Autos? 


Farmers are not only entitled to modern con- 





venien ‘es and improvements, but worth while 
big business —and little business, too, for that 
Matter—will prosper much more when the 
farmer’s right to these advantages is recog- 
mized. Such is the sound argument of the 
South Carolina farmer whose letter appears 
below. 


HAVE heard it said by town folks a 
00d many times that the automobile 
Was ruining the farmers. To my mind 
¢ farmer is as much entitled to ride in 


utomobi i ing anola 
stor oils as anyone else in the world, 2 ring, Papo . Count 


and more so. The farmer has a genuine | 


need for rapid transportation. He is | 
more isolated than any other business | 
man, and a car is essential to the suc- | 


cessful conduct of his affairs. It makes 
me tired to bear some city chap, who 
feels lost as soon as the pavement ends, 
telling us how to farm successfully and 
deploring the extravagance and waste in 
the rural sections. 

home is entitled to every 
the city, and until we have 
it, agriculture will have failed to get a 
square deal. The farm home needs elec- 
tric lights, waterworks, and all the con- 


Every farm 


convenience of 


veniences that go with them. It should | 
have rugs on the floor, radios, phono- 
graphs, and other music. It should be 


painted inside and out, finished as well as 
anyone else’s home, and furnished in as 

the owner works as most 
farmers do. And we will have these 
things when proper economic conditions 
prevail. 

Where the idea originated that the 
farmer must live in a shack, work all the 
time, and have nothing, is unknown to me, 
but it is such a selfish, unjust, and ab- 
surd idea that it must be done away 
with. 


good taste, if 


II 

he biggest market American industry 
can ever have is rural America, and if the 
condition of our farmers is improved to 
a point of equality with our urban popu- 
lation, this market can be vastly expand- 
ed and greater prosperity than ever be- 
fore be our lot. If big business would 
continue to prosper it must lend a sym- 
pathetic ear to agriculture. Small homes, 
bare floors, lack of equipment on the 
farm and in the home, and few clothes, 
are not beneficial to big dividends, short 
hours, large pay, and a full dinner pail. 
It would pay organized labor and _busi- 
ness to consider this. Once the outside 
world grasps the magnitude of the busi- 
ness it is losing because of depression in 
rural America, it will come to our aid, I 
am sure, for the reason that when we 
are helped, business and labor will be 
helped also. Then we will hear no more 
of government loans and seeds and poli- 
ticians’ panaceas, all of which are worth- 
less. WILBUR S. WHITE. 

Marion County, South Carolina. 





| SAYS GEESE BALKED THE. | 
| NUT GRASS | 


M®*: MOSS’ article about geese keep- 
ing the cotton fields clean of crab- 
grass, brought to mind the experience of 
one of my neighbors, Mr. Walters, who 
was farming on land badly infested with 
grass. 

He planted t 





cotton a field of about 











15 acres that was under fence, and put | 
about a dozen geese in the patch as soon 


as it was planted. 
nut grass eaten to the ground. In many 
places they would dig around the tender 
shoots like crows pulling up corn and nip 
them off an inch below the surface. They 


The geese kept the | 


did such a good job that Mr. Walters | 


had but very little trouble with the nut 
grass that year, and he feels sure they 
would have entirely cleared the land of 
nut grass in another season or two. 

He was guyed a lot by his neighbors 
about trying to cultivate the nut grass 
land, but when fall came they found that 
Mr. Walters and his geese had Won out 
and made a better crop of cotton than 
many of them. 

There is nothing that will come any- 
where near a flock of humble geese for 
keeping the crabgrass in subjection in a 
sweet potato patch. 
the potato plants but will eat all the crab- 
grass that dares to peep out 

A. C. McGOOGAN. 

Robeson County, N. C. 


mH 

AM a regular reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and enjoy every page of 

it, especially that portion pertaining to 
chickens and gardening.—Mrs. C. C. Her- 
Mississippi. 


They will not eat | 
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YOUR PROFIT depends on INCOME 
per cow OVER feed cost 


Herd Improvement Associations in North and South Disclose 
Amazing PROFITS When Boarder Cows Are Kicked 
Out and Producers Properly Fed. 


$101.27 Profit Per Cow OVER FEED COSTS, 1927 Average 
of Record Herd Improvement Associations. 


Cottonseed Meal Fed with Home-Grown Grains Lowers Feed 
Costs and Gives Maximum Production Per Cow. 


It’s not the number of cows but 
individual production per cow that 
counts. Herd Improvement Asso- 
ciations have proven that a few 
good cows, properly fed, will make 
considerably more profit than a 
\ 1 large herd 
f of “aust 
cows.” 


by making every pound of the 
grain you raise pay a profit. 


COTTONSEED MEAL provides 
more digestible protein per dollar 
invested than any other concen- 
trate. The Educational Service 
has prepared folders and bulletins 
that give you tried and proven 
rations for feeding all classes of 
livestock for EXTRA PROFIT. 





Low pro- 
ducing cows 
drag down 
the average 
, of your 
herd. They increase the cost of 
feed and narrow the profit over 
the cost of production. Then why 
keep slackers on your pay roll? 
Cull the boarder cow now. 


Board up the Stalls of 
the “Star Boarders” 


This Information Is FREE 


Field Serv- 
ice Men are 
constantly 
Visiting 
farmers, 
feeders, 
dairymen, 
The infor- 
mation contained in these folders 
is based on actual experience. Get 
the benefit of this service for the 
improvement of YOUR profits. 
Sign and mail the coupon below. 

These folders are 

FREE. Take advantage 


e of this opportunity 
NOW. 

ed 

Meal This Coupon Now! 


CP? 





A Slacker Cow is like a 
Lazy Farm Hand 


Increase Your Per Cow Production 
by This Method 


Thousands of farmers and dairy- 
men all over the U. S. A. are get- 
ting larger PROFITS from their 
selected cows by feeding their 
home-grown grains bal- 
anced with COTTON- 
SEED MEAL. Such a 
ration cuts feed costs 


SIGN and MAIL 








Educational Service Department 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 
809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 


Please send me your booklet, “Profitable Milk 
Production,” without cost to me. 











Name 
ly 
You should on 
have this County State 








The economy 
of good fence 





Your yearly fence cost, including depreciation and 
repairs, depends entirely upon whether you buy a 
good grade of fence, or an inferior one. You can buy 
Cambria Fence with confidence in its ability to re- 
duce your yearly fence costs. 


Cambria Fence is just as good fence as it is possible 
to make. The steel in Cambria Fence was selected by 
Bethlehem metallurgists as the most suitable grade 
for the purpose. The wires are protected by a heavy 
zine coating that will not flake, crack or peel. The 
hinge-joint, cut-stay design assures uniformity and 
flexibility throughout its long life. 

Cambria Fence will reduce your cost-per-year of 


fence toa minimum. So you can identify it, every 


bale carries a ‘* CAMBRIA FENCE”? label. 




























BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 








A Hinge-joint 
Cut-stay fence. 
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Help Him 
Excel! 


At Study and | 
Play | 


| Free Booklet! 
i ig breakfast 
-s, Oteam- 
ing hot cakes with the strength of 
the golden grain and the wonderful 


deliciousness of 
































Telling how to make “Tempt- 
ing Things With Golden Crown.” 
Write for it! 





brain an 








up. Golden Crown ts the fine, heavy- 


| bodied golden syrup with the true 
i Southern flavor. Rich in energizing 
i vitamines, dextrose and iron. And 


cakes, 
and in 


how they enjoy 
| 


on hot biscuits, on bread 


te 
cookies. 


Steuart, Son & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


At All Good Grocers 














Westbrook Sanatorium 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSING ATTENDANTS 






















COURSE ONE YEAR RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
This school offers to young women who are unable to devote three years to train- 
ing, a special course of one year in general nursing, at the end of which time they 
are subject to examination by the State Board, and licensed as Registered Nurs- 
ing Attendants. 

Room, Board, Laundry, and $15 a month allowance. 
Resident Hostess. Modern Nurses’ Home; hot and cold water in rooms. 

court, bowling alley and other recreations provided. 


Experienced teachers on staff. 
Tennis 



















JUNE CLASS NOW BEING FORMED 
Booklets sent on request. 


| Address: LOUISE N. MOSS, Superintendent of Nurses 































Classified Ads Sell His Entire 
Output of Baby Chicks 


H.. t. Ramsey's Hatchery, Atmore, Alabama, 
never faces the problem of finding a market for his baby chicks. 
He knows Progressive Farmer Classified Ads will do the job for 
him in a big way at little cost. Just read his letter: 


Farmer z March 19, 1929. 


Ramsey, owner of 








from my 
ent now 





of your 
s tar 
1 week 
hI 
abie to 
lle all the business when the season get n 
1 e busi n ym gets 1 
swing, 
; H. L. RAMSEY. 


You can sell your baby chicks, hatching 


eggs, or breeding st: as Mr. Ramsey 
does. You can also find a ready market 
among our 550,000 farm readers for your 
plants, seeds, livestock, cattle, and hun- 
dreds of other articles needed on the 
farm. 

















H. L. RAMSEY 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is divided into five separate 
editions. Each edition serves different sections of the South. Turn 
to the classified pages and note the low rates. Mail your order 
now for our next issue, May 4. There will be tour issues pub- 
lished in May. 








USE.CLASSIFIED ADS—THEY PAY. 
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| ing production records. 











Lhe Progressive Farmer 


North Carolina Farm News 


dairymen of Wake 


fg chew hb 


County who sell their milk largely in 
the City 


association 


of Raleig] 


recently organized an 
for their mutual protection 
and benefit. The as- 
sociation will employ 
a full time clerk to 
handle its affairs and 
will secure and dis- 
tribute confidential 
informati¢ 
credit matters. The 
dairymen expect to 
buy their feed and 
supplies coOperativ 
ly The members say that they dis- 
tribute approximately 
milk in Raleigh per year and that the as- 
sociation will help them to reduce losses. 
L. Y. Ballentine was elected president; 
EK. H. Haithcock, vice-president; David 
C. Worth, secretary and treasurer, and 
Lyman Kiser and H. B. Williams, as 
other members of the executive commit- 
tee. 





on 








$7 50,000 worth ot 


II 
More Honors for Shuford. — Two 


other cows in the herd of R. L. Shuford, 
of Catawba County, have made outstand- 
One of them, a 
heifer which was started on test at the 
age of 3 years and 6 months. was award- 
ed a silver medal for producing 581.22 
pounds of butterfat and 11,604 pounds of 
milk in a 305-day test, made while carry- 
ing a calf. Oakwood D’s Ola Fox in a 
fourth test started at the age of 8 vears 
and 7 months produced 666.78 pounds of 
butterfat and 13,220 pounds of milk. This 
cow has, won two gold medals awarded 
by the American Jersey Cattle Club in 
previous tests. 
iil 
A $450 Garden.—W. H. Steele, a Ne- 


gro farmer of Harnett County, reports 
a net profit of $454.92 from a garden 
which he entered in the garden contest 
for colored farmers last year. The total 
garden receipts amounted to $639.78 and 
the expense of seed, fertilizer, and labor 


was $184.86 leaving the profit given. This 
progressive Negro farmer began his gar- 
den in January and had something grow- 
ng and ready for harvest each month 
in the year thereafter. C. R. Hudson, in 
charge of Negro extension work in the 
state, 


1 


says that Steele not onl id a 
good garden but he kept careful accounts 
if his costs and sales 
IV 
on 
What County Agents Say. — Thie 
items from county agents give the \ 
farm news boiled down: 





Avery.—Farmers shipped 150 bushels 








potatoes, ordered a car of fertilizer 
vool for the county pool, and ordered 
onion sets codperatively this week 
Burke.—One dairyman reports a saving of 
$4.35 a day in grain feed by mixing hi 
by a formula advised by dairy 














Swain.—There is a strong mov. or 
sowing permanent pastures, me: { 
legumes for winter feed. About $2.90) has 
been spent for seeds this spring. 

Rowan.—Over 20,000 acres of land now in 
small grain was seeded to some kind of clover 


in the last few weeks. Several plots to 
onstrate the best fertilizer tr: 
cl 

Iredell.—A shipment of soybean seed to be 
used in hay growing was distributed the 
county. 





atment for these 


»vers have been prepared. 


Stanly.—Four-H club members, who report 
ed on their work last year, made a net profi 


of $5,817.53 on their projects. 


Lincoln.—Farmers have been topdressing 
their grain with nitrate of soda. Many of 
them have seeded clover over the grait 

Alamance.—Final figures show that 30.0% 
pounds of seed was distributed to farmers in 


the recent pasture campaign. 
Chatham.—Sixty-five farmers and club boys 
attended the terracing schools at Bonlee and 
Siler City. 
Scotland—A contest iD 
conducted in the county this season 


five-acre corn 


Pasquotank.—Depsey Saunders | 9 
worth of livestock from an rf 
$1,000. Most of the sales were 5 H- 





has a crop rotation that feeds his animals 


throughout the year. 


Byrd Orchard Practices 


(Concluded from page 14) 
the Winchester apple area and we depend 
on them for orders. They are constantly 
checking up on the twenty-odd insects 
and diseases that threaten destruction. 
“What are 


pests? 


your most serious orchard 

“Here are data furnished by our ‘intel- 
ligence division’ in Bulletin 236 of V. P. 
I. by Drs. Schneiderhan and Fromme 
And Gov. Byrd called attention to this 


| table from Bulletin 236 :— 


| uable to the orchardist whether he 











1922 1923 
Percent- Percent 
CauseofInjury Rank age Rank age 
eS Peer er 1 30.9 11 2.3 
2 10.9 3 13.0 
d 3 9.7 5 11.0 
Cloud 4 8.5 8 5.7 
Cedar rust 5 8.0 14 ahr 
Codling motht 6 7.9 1 29.4 
Black rot 7 6.4 13 5 
Scalet ’ 8 4.0 + 3.0 
. njury ; eg 12 2.0 
Z 10 3.2 2 15.6 
il 3.2 7 7 
12 2.6 i] 4.1 
i f roller 13 ) 1 2.4 
Bitter rot 14 1 15 ) 
Drouth 15 } 6 ‘2 
fInsects, 


is inval- 
has 7 
approximate number 
There is no doubt 
that Governor Byrd's remarkable 
as an orchardist is in great measure due 
to his realising the necessity for spraying 


Such information as the above 


trees or 70, OO, the 
in the Byrd orchards. 


success 


and his rigid adherence to spraying sched- 
ules adjusted to each year. This is well 
borne out in the above bulletin, and in it 
we read these comments on the findings 
reported in the above table :— 


“The data from both surveys indicate 
that the fruit growers in general do not 
secure adequate control of diseases and 
insects. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total tree crop 
of the Winchester section went into the 
cull pile in 1922, and approximately 40 


_per cent in 1923, The greater part of the 


injury which produced culls in both years 
was due to diseases and insects and was 
preventable by thorough and timely spray- 


ing as shown by the results obtained with 


the full program of sprays in the spray- 
ing experiments. 

“An inquiry into the status of spraying 
practice and equipment in 1922 indicate 





clearly that the fruit grower in genet 
is under-equipped for thorough spraying 
of the orchard within the time limits nec- 
essary for effective control. In 
quence, the spraying is prolonged beyond 
the critical period or is rushed ugh 
at a sacrifice to thoroughness. Unsatis- 
factory results are likely to follow in 
either 





“onse- 


case. 
“The ideal ratio between equipment and 
acreage is one good 200-gallon sprayer to 
not more than 35 to 40 acres of bearing 


orchard. This ideal is far from iliza- 


tion in the average Virginia orchard and 


it is evident that a marked reduction in 
the existing ratio of equipment to acre- 
age must be made before a material re- 
duction in losses from diseases and in- 


sects can be obtained. Another factor 
that was responsible for the unsatisfac- 
tory control of diseases and_ ins« 
1922 was the general failure to ap 
sufficient number of sprays. This is cor- 
related in part with under-equipment : the 
overworked spray outfit is apt to be laid 
up for repairs during a considerable part 
of the spraying season. 





“Some of the growers, failing to appre- 
ciate the importance of the complete 
spray program, eliminated certain appli- 
cations in the belief that they were not 
essential or economical. Replies to a 
question on the number of spr i 





plied 
s app 
| 








in 1922 were received from 145 growers 
Of these only 8 applied the full program 
of 7 applications as recommended in the 
spray calendar for that year. The iver 
nl 


age grower applied 4 or 5 sprays, 
7 sprays were found necessary for satis- 


factory results in the spraying peri- 
ments.” 
Or 
Sixteen-mesh is the best size recn 


for windows and doors because it keeps 


out not only flies but 







also mosquitocs 4 


and smaller insects. r 
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Cotton Prices: Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 


Approximate spot cotton prices March 28, 1929, reported to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, based on official standards for grade and staple. 


Inches— % 15-16 


GASTONIA, N. C.—What Carolina mills wer 





11-32 1 1-16 1% 1 3-16 1% 


€ paying for Mississippi Delta growth cotton. 
2.29 24.0: 46.54 7 


GG UE BS iusae ees, Neer 8  _wegee i 3S. ll TS 4 25.04 31.79 
GINS Sxvctheesseedevscse gases ween 21.91 Shgwis 23.04 23.79 30.04 
seeee 8 = SS 20.91 eesew 22 .04 22.79 27.54 





ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were paying for Atlantic growth short cotton—one 


inch and above Western growth. For shipment to 
J eg ) 9 


Strict middling ........... 20.54 20.79 


BAe» Gecien ses cas 3e055 20.29 20.54 21.64 22.54 22.99 
low middling ....... 19.54 19.79 20.64 21.54 21.99 





Strict 


y 





NEW ENGLAND MILL POINTS.—What these mills were paying. Quotations are delivered 


to mill points. 
CREE 5 5.5.9.0:000:0495 4060000 21.04 21.41 


lesGt 8 saa 23.54 24.29 25.91 31.04 


Although we have quoted the spot cotton basis on only three grades, the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture recognizes and has established standards for 37 grades and some thirty 


different lengths of staple. 


Quotations, unless otherwise stated, are based on the closing price of middling, 7-inch, 
May future contracts at New York which closed March 28 at 20.79 cents. Changes upward 
or downward in the quotations of future months are usually similarly reflected in the 


price oO! spot cotton, 


ps GEO. A. DUNAGIN, In Charge Atlanta District, 
Division of Cotton Marketing, Cotton Quotations Service. 











WHAT A REAL FARMERS’ 
CLUB IS LIKE 


(Concluded from page 16) 


ers’ club is not like ordinary organiza- 
tions, such as the darkey preacher de- 
scribed :— 

“Dey jump up like de hoppergrass 

An’ is cut down like de peppergrass.” 
This club is one of the livest organi- 
zations in the state; it includes pretty 
nearly all features of standard Rotary 
clubs and a lot more. In fact, County 
Agent Faris got his idea of a farmers’ 
dub from the Rotary club and then 
went the Rotarians a few notches better 
—not Faris alone, indeed, but Faris the 
versal joint of the club, operating 
ly and without fee in every club job 
that is put on him and every other job 
that no one else will take. 


Things the Club Has Helped to 


Accomplish 

_ JRE an organization of any kind 

can render a great service it must 
function, if for no other reason than to 
apprise folks of its existence. But this 
farmers’ club, after doing things that 
would have satisfied most other similar 
clubs, undertook a remarkably ambitious 
program, ranging all the way from fight- 
ing for progress to crusading against 
antiquated and unfair laws. 









The work of this club, past and pres- 
ent, includes the following items, all of 
which were sponsored, supported, and 
worked for by the county agent, C. B. 
F and with the co6peration of the 
husiness interests of the whole county 
“by as nearly 100 per cent as I believe 
could be possible,” using Faris’ own 
words :— 


Da 


ra 





1. The organization of 200 boys and girls 
f the county into active 4-H clubs, with 
Projects having a money value of $4,000 annu- 
ily, though this is but a small part of the 
enefits that have come from young people’s 


club work. 

2,Raymond Watson, a 4-H club member, 
shipped the first carload of hogs ever ship- 
ped by a club member in North Carolina. 
Raymond also represented the state at the 
International Meeting of Club Members at 
Springfield, Mass. He is now in college alons 
th 15 other clubsters from Craven Cou: ty, 
oO 









have entered college this year. 

3. W. A. Adams, another 4-H club member. 
made the highest score ever made in a judg- 
mg contest at the International in 1926. 





4. In 1926 Craven County shipped the first 
trainload of hogs (13 cars) ever shipped from 
the state. 


_> Substantial improvement and expansion 
in schools, roads, and laws. 


6. Game laws, Australian ballot, and a jur 
‘Commission (in the place of “professional” 
jurymen) are among the subjects of study and 
“scussion, to the end that such legislation 
May be enacted as fairness, justice, and the 
Public good may require. 4 
‘A representative in the present legis- 


lature, knowing the agricultural club by its 





works, asked that its members advise him 
in regard to needed legislation. 

8. Specialization in hogs and peanuts and 
developing these two industries into impor- 
tant cash crops are due to the activities of 
the club. 

9. Seven dairies have been started, thriftier 
purebred hogs are taking the place of “pine 
rooters,’ and the same advancement is taking 
place with cattle and poultry. Interest in 
sheep is developing. 

10. Truck crops have become unprofitable on 
account of high transportation costs, but relief 
igs in sight through club activities cooperat- 
ing with civic organizations- for the correc- 
tion of freight inequalities. 

11. A pickling plant is the newest industry 
to be studied and plans are on foot for its 
establishment, 

12. The county, the chamber of commerce, 
and the Farmers’ Club financed the county 
agent’s trip to Europe, that he might study 
farm conditions there. 

13. Club members and others, with Mr. 

Faris as their cohductor, were taken to New 

York on a week’s trip and made educational 

tours to the mountains, to Washington City 

on two occasions, to Virginia, New Jersey, 

and Pennsylvania. Nearly all the members 
1 


have made trips to Richmond to visit the 
packing houses there that they might follow 
their hogs from suckling pigs to bacon. 

14. An important feature of the monthly 
meetings is an address by some specialist. 
These addresses have been not only enter- 
taining but instructive, so that the latest 
information is put to use by the club mem- 
bers. The club decides upon the subject to 
be discussed and the county agent picks out 
the best man available for its discussion and 
invites him to one of their meetings, the club 
hears his message and discusses in detail 
the problem under study. 


The Biggest Thing of All 


eet detracting one particle 
from the many projects, demon 


strations and special problems we have 
solved or are solving, I am convinced,” 
says County Agent Faris, “that the great- 
est value of club work is found in its 


all-round effect on home life. Our or- 


ganized work has been most wholesome 
in this respect: country folk and town 
folk no longer are suspicious of each 
other. We are one people, and townfolk 
or country folks no longer look upon each 
other as aliens. If our Craven County 
people can make this attitude fixed and 
perpetual, then there is no higher or 
more pleasant objective for us to strive 
for.” Continuing, County Agent Faris 
said: “Prospects for profitable farming 
in this section are bright, but greater 
strides will have to be made in the intel- 
ligent use of farm machinery. It is a 
matter of how much we produce per farm 
worker, and not how much per acre. 

“T confidently expect a continued in- 
crease in the use of two-horse imple- 
ments, modern planters, grain drills, 


transplanting machines, improved har- | 
vesters, tractor equipment, and even com- , 


bine harvesters; and greatest of all, a 
concerted action on the part of our farm- 
ers for collective action in dealing with 
their problems.” 




































































Don't Let a 
Sagging Bedspring AK 
Rob You 


HE loss of money is a trifling thing com- | 

pared with the loss of sleep. For, sleep is | }—— 
the very foundation of your vitality and 
health—the guardian of your nerves. 
If you have the slightest suspicion that your ==> 
bedspring sags— discard it. 
Foster Ideal Spring, and enjoy the body fitting 
comfort of 120 finely tempered upright spirals. 
Your health is far too vital a matter to trust 
to aworn out bedspring and the Foster Ideal 
will give you finer spine support, greater com- 
fort and a more generous degree of real nerve 
rest and relaxation than you can afford to 
overlook. There’s a practical reason for this. owe 
It is based upon the fact that the Foster Ideal 
is a modern bedspring—built from a scientific sold in every furniture or 
study and research into sleep. 


Get yourself a 





Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N.Y. (goer ose roster 


° it i § 
Western Factory: St. Louis, Mo. estedin proper spine eappore 


Makers of Bedsprings « Day Beds « Beds « Toe Trip Cribs seek out the Foster Ideal 


Upholstery Springs ~ Upholstery Spring Constructions buy a genuine Foster Ideal 
and Inner Spring Mattress Fillings 




















YYfh\i\ | 
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Foster Ideal Springs are not 
department store and you 


may be urged to buy some- 
thing alleged to be “*just as 


and want real rest, you'll 
Dealer in your city and you'll 


Spring, that bears the Foster 
Trade Mark. 









































EASY, CLEAN and FAST 
THRESHING 


FARQUHAR “ALL-STEEL” 


Here is our new, modern Thresher. 


because equipped with Roller Bearings and 
Does a nice, clean job 


Write for Bulletin 529 and learn the 
results of both threshermen 


We also build Engines, Boilers, Sawmills, 


and Shallow Well Water Systems. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 


You can increase your farm 
labor and worry 





Manure Spreader. 




















Quite often our readers from various 
parts of the South write us wanting 
to know where they can buy sheep. 
Such well known breeds as Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Southdowns are in de- 
| mand. 
If you have either of these breeds or 
any other breeds adapted to the South- 
ern farm and would like to dispose of 
a few, we are confident that our clas- 
sified columns will find buyers for you. 


You can reach these interested pros- 
pects through our classified columns 
at an extremely low cost. Our rate 
for the five editions covering the whole 
South is just 3c per word. If you wish 
to cover only certain states then our 
separate editions will suit your needs 
exactly. Write us for low rates for 
the different editions, namely: the 
Texas, Mississippi Valley, Georgia- 
Alabama, Kentucky - Tennessee, 
Carolinas- Virginia. 








|| The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman 





Dallas, Texas Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 
—— 
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Turn ’Em Loose! 


Blue Buckle OverAlls - 
Boys are a match for all the 
punishment that “reg’lar tel 
lers’” give their garments. 
Tree-climbing, briar-defying 
OverAlls that are not afraid 
of a wash-tub—that can be 
outgrown but not outworn. 
Every pair is guaranteed. 
Look for the guarantee in the 


pocket. 


































If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us direct. 





Blue Buckle Features! 


Wide non - curling 
Suspenders. Heavy 
Brass Buckles, But- 
tons and Loops. Im- 
proved non’ a Watch 
and Pencil Pocket, 
Match nae ket. Heavy 
Bar Tacked at all 
Strain Points. All 
Felling Triple-stitch- 
ed. Extra big High- 
eut Bib, Front and 





sands, Four 
Stitching. 
Heavy Drill 





r Bottoms, 















. DEALERS.— Ex 


f° “Guaranteed OverAlls 
| Blue Buckle OverAll Co,,Inc. Lynchburg, Va. 












































ry these Bright, Clean’ 





They won’t rust your gun! 





It takes only a few shots with Western Lubaloy .22’s to find out that 
they're the best shooting cartridges you can buy! The world’s record of 
3,1 46 consecutive bull’ s-eyes was made with them by Lester Jeffrey of Fresno, 
Cal. There's nothing like them for killing pests. They shoot with the 
accuracy of Western's famous Lubaloy big game cartridges. Lubaloy smoke- 
less .22’s are ‘coated with bright, shining Lubaloy (lubricating alloy), an 
important new feature that does away with gummy grease! They look 
like ‘Bullets of Gold,” yet cost no more than ordinary lead-bullet .22’s. 





3,146 Keep You and Your Gun Clean! 
Bull vee Spe No grease to soil your hands and pockets. Lint and 
grit won't stick to them and get into your gun. And 
they won't rust your gun! Cleaning is unnecessary! 


Shoot Western's long-range Super-X shells in your shotgun. 
They pull down ducks, geese, crows and hawks that other 
loads can’t reach. Try the Western Xpert shell for all-round 
shooting ... There's a dealer near you who sells Western— 
World's Champion Ammunition. Write for literature. Western 
Cartridge Company, 445 Hunter Avenue, East Alton, Illinois. 





(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Coated 2... 








Lubaloy .22 Cartridges 


Voice over phone: “Is Mike Howe there?” 
“What do you ik 
yards?”—The Country 


this is, the stock 





HEALTH NOTE 
“Hey, don’t spit on the floor!” 





+ 


ry Item 


| SMALL TOWN? OR PEAVINE CORNERS? 


approache 4 his boss with the query: 

"Beek. what we egwine to do "ae dat 
billy goat? He done et up where he gwine.” 
| —Better Crops. 


GOOD IDEA 
Upon the asylum roof a few repairs were 
sing carried out by a local builder who had 
asked for someone to assist him in a little 
job. 

All went well until lunch time, when, as 
the clock struck one, the builder’s assistant 
clutched him round the neck and, giving a 
terrible laugh, said: 

“Come on, let’s jump off.” 

The builder was frightened out of his life, 
but suddenly he had an inspiration. 

“Oh, rats,” he replied. “Anybody could do 
that. Come down and let’s jumt “ey 
Illinois Farmer. 


1 








LINE FORMS TO THE RIGHT 


“Daug rhter, 





When he 
a postcard 
he took the 
night little 
hoping it will 
Poultry 


| SHE WAS JUST WAITING BEFORE DOING 
ANYTHING MUCH FOR HIM 


“Have you given him 





anything yr done any- 
thing to relie ve him?’ he young doc- 
tor, who had fared far into the backwoods 
to see a patient in the dead of a stormy night, 
| “Well, no, doc—that is to say, nothin’ to 
speak of,” said the wife of the patient. “I 
had him soak his feet in almost b’il’n water 
with a lot of mustard in it, an’ I clapped a 
red-hot plaster on his back, an’ another one 
on his chist, an’ I’ve put a couple of blisters 
I had in the house under his arms, an’ a bag 
o’ cracked ice on the back of his neck, an’ 
| had him drink a pint o’ ginger tea jes’ as hot 
as he could swaller it, an’ I follered that with 
some yarb bitters one of the neighbors sent 
over, an’ I had him take five or six pills out 
of a box I got one day from a man that come 
along with medicine to sell, an’ he’s had three 
or four spoons o’ Quakem’s pain-killer an’ 
one o’ these sidelitz powders, but I didn’t 
| feel like as if I ort to give him much o’ any- 
| thing, or try to do much for him, until you 
come an’ see what you think ailed him.” 





| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


) 4 ____ Copyright, 1929, by 
| By J.P. ALLEY Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
a ‘d . 











EF You TRIES ‘(Oo Do 
GooD ALL DE TIME, 
DEN Yo’ BEIN’ GooD, 
HIT GWINE TAKE KEER 
(T-SEF.! 


A) 
\ \ Ge 
%y 


= 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Ole ’oman paid so much fuh dat new 
table-cloth, we ain’ had sca-cely ’nough 





at'eat on it fuh de las’ mont’!! 





“What’s matter? Floor leak?”—The Vout- 


A Ne ployee of the express company | 





The Progressive Farmey 


| Champion X—For Model 
T Fords—packed in the 
| Red Box—60c. Cham- 
pions—for all other cars, 
including Model A Ford, 

and trucks, tractors and 
stationary engines—75sc. 
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Promote Efficiency ech 
: Tal, 
on the Farm § »* 
By 
ss fertil 
RESENT day, advanced heen 
farming methods involve a to $1 
speeding up of all work through By 
° ° make 
mechanical aids. Trucks, trac- red 
tors, and a great variety of Sin 
engine-driven farm equipment, of ot 
together with the farmer’s per- = 
: selves 
sonal car, give the farm a new * 
and revolutionary efficiency. ra : 
And efficiency on the farm is a night, 
vital factor to the successful IX 
farmer. 
Wherever and whenever there is W 
a hard task to be done by en- ‘ 
gine - driven farm equipment vst 
these new improved Champions crop 
meet every need for sustained We f 
power and dependability. ng 
os s es . s 
The exclusive sillimanite in- a in 
sulator with a remarkable new 
glaze is practically impervious X | 
to carbon and oily deposits. 
Special analysis electrodes have N I 
been greatly improved to resist 
pittingand burning and through * f 
intrinsic design insure a maxi- a in 
mum spark and a fixed spark 
gap under all operating condi- 200 
. uO 
tions. 
On 
You can be sure of superior per- og 
R ) 
formance and service with the ithe 
new improved Champions. But % 
“OI 
to secure the best results from only 
your engine be sure it is equip- For 
ped with the proper type. There super 
is a correctly designed Cham- igh 
pion for every type and kind of aly 
engine, and for every operating bashe 
condition. Consult your deal- cottor 
er’s chart which shows which XI 
Champion should be installed , 
in your engine for best results. 
Remember — it is a genuine R 
economy to install new Cham- oy 
. ase 
pions once a year, thereby pro me A 
moting year-’round efficiency 0? mixty 
the farm. neede 
Wwnhate 
- only 
Champion | 
a Th 
SPARK PLUGS was 
TOLEDO, OHIO = —- WINDSOR, ONTARIO I fee! 
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MASTER FARMERS TELL’ HOW 
"THEY FERTILIZE | 








(Concluded from page 8) 


tiizer, such as superphosphate, basic slag, 
and the like. 

On special crops only should we use 
high grade fertilizer. 


Vill. A Fine Example of Group 
Buying 
S A, LATHAM, Union County—In 


1918 a group of farmers of my com- 
munity organized a cooperative buying 
and selling organization. We pooled about 
$3,500 for a buying capital We em- 
ployed a general manager. We put in a 
small stock of goods to help pay running 
expenses, but our principal object was to 
buy in carlots, fertilizer, farm imple- 
ments, and seed for our own use. Since 
our organization we have been buying 
each year 15 to 20 cars of fertilizer mate- 
ral, such as superphosphate, nitrate of 
soda, and potash. 

By buying this material for mixing our 
fertilizer at the proper time we have 
been able to make a saving of from $4 
to $10 a ton. 

By mixing our own fertilizer we can 
make the analysis which will meet the 
needs of our several crops. 

Since we organized, quite a number 
of our farmers have quit buying ferti- 
lizer on credit and have gotten them- 
selves on a cash basis. 

My experience with fertilizer teaches 
me this: “Buy right, mix right, apply 
right,’ and success will be yours. 


IX. Broadcasts a Part of Heavy 
Applications 
W: D. GRAHAM, Rowan County.— 


For all crops we buy fertilizer co- 
operatively and pay cash. And we buy 
a high-grade product that will suit the 
crop on the land it is to be grown on. 
We find that where a very heavy appli- 
cation is used, it is best to broadcast part 
or all of it. A heavier application can 
be used on land that has a high per cent 
of humus. 


X. Carpenter Emphasizes Super- 
phosphate 
.L. CARPENTER, Gaston County. 
—I save $3 per ton on the cost of 
my fertilizer by mixing in carlots. 
For cotton on red land, I mix and use 
at planting time :— 
400 pounds of superphosphate 


20 pounds of 4Nit-8Phos-4Pot 
50 pounds of nitrate of soda 


On average land I use 400 pounds of 
4Nit-12Phos-4Pot, followed by 100 to 
10 pounds of nitrate of soda as a side- 
dressing following chopping. 


For corn, I use clover sod which needs 
ly ¢ 
only superphosphate. 


For wheat, I apply 200 pounds each of 
superphosphate and kainit and about the 
first of March top-dress with 100 pounds 
of super; bhosphate and 60 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda. My yields are 70 to 80 
bushels of corn, one or more bales of 
Cotton, and 30 to 50 bushels of wheat. 


XI. Guess Where Shuford Gets 
His Nitrogen! 

.L. SHUFORD, Catawba ( ‘ounty, 

= 


or the past 30 years I have 
Used 


o complete fertilizer, but have 
Used almost exclusively superphosphate 
and basic slag. I have used some potash 

Mixtures, hut decided that potash is not 
Needed on my soil. I know nothing 


Whatever about nitrate of soda, as I have 


only bought 
farming, 


The best yield of cotton I ever made 


Was with 500 pounds of superphosphate. 


two bags since I have. been 


4 feel Sure it would not do for me to ad- 
farmers who are not raising live: 





stock, as I am, to use the same kind of 
commercial fertilizer. 


XII. Holler Learns by Experi- 


menting 

J. HOLLER, Rutherford County. 

—As I grow only an acre or two 
of cotton, I use but little of high grade 
fertilizer. Under corn I have used very 
little fertilizer, other than 16 per cent 
superphosphate, except for silage corn. |] 
found that an application of-150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre greatly in- 
creased the yield of silage; also that 400 
pounds of 16 per cent superphosphate on 
corn for grain where manure had been 
used, increased the yield, according to 
the eye. 

In 1928 I used 75 pounds nitrate of 
soda per acre with 200 pounds 16 per 
cent superphosphate under cotton on 
fresh land and I am sure this will give 
an increase of one-fourth or more over 
300 pounds of 4Nit-12Phos-4Pot per 
acre. I can’t give exact figures as cotton 
hasn’t all been ginned at this writing. 

Fertilizer for the past 10 years h 
been bought codperatively at a saving 0 
several dollars per ton. 


as 
rf 


The kind of fertilizer used should vary 
with the type and condition of soil and 
the crop needs. In using fertilizer on 
my farm I have experimented some and 
most of my experiments were satisfac- 
tory only to the eye and not to the scales. 

In 1926, I grew 38% bushels of wheat 
per acre where 400 pounds of 5Nit- 
7Phos-5Pot per acre had been used on to- 
matoes in the spring, using 200 pounds 
of 2Nit-10Phos-4Pot under wheat when 
sowed. Just by the side of this, using 
200 pounds of 2Nit-10Phos-4Pot per 
acre, I got only 19 bushels. In 1928, I 
used the same quantity of fertilizer of 
the same analysis as above on both plots 
and made 28% bushels on plot where 
SNit-7Phos-5Pot had been used and 16 
bushels where only 2Nit-10Phos-4Pot 
was used. While the 5Nit-7Phos-5Pot 
was applied far ahead of the wheat crop, 
it seemed to carry on into the wheat. 

I expect this year to carry out several 
other fertilizer experiments. 





‘MARKETING IS THE BIG PROB-| 
LEM, SAY \ VIRGINIA FARMERS | 


Six TY per cent of the Vi irginia farm- 
ers who responded to Governor 
Byrd’s letter requesting their views on 
plans for agricultural relief and rehabili- 





tation hold marketing of farm products | 


to be the greatest unsolved problem of 
the farmers. This is what Dr. Julian A. 
Burruss, president of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute and chairman of the 
State Agricultural Commission, told the 
Virginia State Farm Bureau at the open- 


ing session of its annual convention re- | 


cently held in Harrisonburg. 

In his speech before the farm bureau, 
Chairman Burruss said there is almost an 
unanimity of expression that agriculture 
is in a sad plight. He told his hearers 
that 71 per cent of the writers of these 
letters said that farm conditions are 
growing worse, 7 per cent hold that there 
is little change, while 22 per cent believe 
they are a little better. 

G. F. Holsinger, president of the State 
Farm Bureau, in his annual address pro- 


tested against trying to correct the farm | 


situation by curtailing gi. ce He 
said many sections of the world are un- 


derfed, and for America, the richest nation | 
on the globe, to reduce its production to 
meet domestic wants would be an act | 
of Christian unkindness. He held that | 


some means should be found to mar- 


ket the surplus American crop so as 
to protect the American farmers from 


loss. 


Mr. Holsinger also declared that agri- 
cultural education, instead of teaching | 
the future farmer to raise large yields 
overproduction, 
should be directed towards helping him 
deal more efficiently in marketing, in 
trading, in dealing with industry, in 


and thereby increase 


finance; and in organization. 
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I the days when 
the population 
of the Carolinas 
and Virginias was 
one-fifth of what 
it is today, Colonial housewives were serv- 
ing Walter Baker’s Cocoa. 





Then, just as today, there never was the 
slightest question regarding the quality, 
purity and flavor of this delicious drink. 
To pay more for cocoa is extravagance. 
To pay less is false economy. 


IMPORTANT! 


Look for the famous 
chocolate girl trade-mark 
on every cocoa tin label. 
If the chocolate girl is not 
on the label, you are not 
getting Baker's Cocoa! 


BAKER’S COCOA 


Reg. U. 8. Pat.fOf. 





© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 

















An Opportunity 
for Reliable Agents 


We have a 


attractive openings for clean- 


cut, responsible men who are 
anxious to serve 
nity and advance themselves. 


W. J. NICHTER 





Automobile Insurance 


Farm Risk Rate! 


Farmers of North Carolina can now obtain complete protec- 
tion for their cars at half the usual cost. For the first time it 
is possible for you to insure your car without paying for the 
city man’s greater hazard. This Company has 50,000 satisfied 


policyholders and assets of over a million dollars. 





limited number oi 


] 


he commu- 


The “other fellow” caused this col- 
lision. We repaired our policy- 


holder’s car at a cost of $224. 


Apply to 


FARM BUREAU 


Mutual AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE Company 





State Agent Raleigh, N.C. 

















5 ELKS CLUB BUILDING 































































































































































































































































































Carolina, 


covering North 


South Carolina, and Virginia, It will pay many adver- 
tisers to use 


other editions as per list below. 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION 


Count as one word each initial, 


erences, 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two 
preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


good ret 





SEND CASH WITH ORDER 


Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
























Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 Sa ind Va... 10c¢ a word $9.50 per inch 
State plainly Mississippi Valley 110.000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn 6c a word 6.59 per inch 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ge., B6.;- Se Fi osc 6c a word 6.50 per inch Massie 4 
wish to use. Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 Ky., Middle and E. Tenn 5¢e a word 4.50 per inch 
Texas 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 8c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions 550,000 Whole South ........ 30¢ a word 30.380 per inch 





in advance of publication date. Additional 
ingertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 
tinctive and attractive, Note rates per 
inch in table. 





_ FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


CA LIFORNIA 


Stanislaus County, California.—Where farmers are 
prosperous, crops growing year round Land priced low 
Write free booklet Dept. 26, Stansislaus County De 
velopment Board (County Chamber Commerce), Modesto, 
California 





NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale A bargain in farm and orchard proposi- 
tion located two miles of Lenoir, N. C Over 400 
eres’ with 3,000 apple trees; $7,500 cash will close 
trade, with balance easy terms. P. 0. Drawer 697, 
Lenoir, N < 


VIRGINIA 


Bargains in farms. Free catalog Old Belt Realty 
Co., Chase City, Va 








PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by matl, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











_ ___ BULBS 

Dablias. Thirty named Dahlias, dozen $1 Re 
heeca Nicholson, Columbia, Va 

Many beautiful Dahlias List free 14 bulbs, mix- 
ed, $1 Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va 


Choice Dahlias and Chrysanthemums $1 dozen. 
rs. D. C. Brooks, Rt. 5, Siler City, N. ¢ 





Improved Cannas, all colors; fifteen for dollar Prize 
Hahlias, two dollars dozen. Holly Hill Farm, Bumpass, 
Virg inia 





, $1.25. 10 Dahlias, $1.25 
Catalogue. Gladahlia Farms, 





Hadiolus: 60, none alike 
I'vergreen trees, Roses. 
Clicopee Falls, __ Mass 





orty choice Glad lus : bulbs or twelve r 
Dahlias $1 Assorted colors toth collect 
Gladtime Gardens, Mendota, Til 


Dahlias Cigarette, Kitty Dunlap, Mariposa, Snow 
drift, Millionaire, 60¢ each; 5. extra hoice named 
$1.50 12 good assorted $1 Gladiolus: choice, large 
bulbs, 30 for $1; all postpaid. Jess Roberts, Biltmore 
North Carolina 


POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ON ION 


Best Farly Jersey | plants: 500, 75 
Cline, Newton, N. C€ 


1,000 best Wakefield plants $1; 
Murray, Newton, N 





postpaid Craig 
postpaid Harry 


Good Early Jersey plants: $1, 1,000; pestpaid. Eureka 
Cc 


Farm, Claremont, N 





Potato, Cabbage, Tomato plants, $1.75 per thousand. 
J. J. Johns, Chipley and Wausau, Fla 

Tomato and Cabbage plants, 85¢ thousand; 390, 55 
200, True Plant Co., Florala, Ala 





Barly Jersey Cabbage 
postpaid Paul Murray 


sy ints 1,000, 85 500, 50e; 
‘atawba, N ‘ 
Good Cabbage plants 
mm: % 


postpaid: 250, ANe: 3500, 60c; 
1 000 t . © 


Adams, Pi 


C.0.4 reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onions: 500, 
60c; 1 1,000, , $1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga 





MILLIONS FROSTPROOF 

PLANTS READY 

Wakefields, Flat Dutch. 500, Tic; 1,000, $1.10; 

over 3,000 at Thc First class plants, full count, 
Prompt shipments guaranteed 


GENUINE PORTO RICO POTATO 
PLANTS 


CABBAGE 


April, May, June delivery $2.25 per 1,000 yer 
5,000 at $2. Order early Setter be safe than sorry 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. 
Fine Cabbage plants, postpaid 250, 30e; 500, The 


1000, $1.50 Expressed: 10,000, $7.50 Walter Parks, 
Darden Ga 





Early Cabbage plants ruaranteed lie 100 $1 
1.000 Tomato plants: 20 100; postpaid Causey 
Parks, Pisgah, N. (¢ 

Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1, 
1,900 Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000 Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga 


Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Early Tomato, Potato, 
Pepper, Cauliflower and Eggplants. Write us for prices 


Tifton Potato Co., Tifton, Ga 


C.0.4 plants, not promises Cabba 
ion, Tomato: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1 P 
$2, 1,000 Sexton Co., Valdosta, Ga 





ze, Collard, On 








Frostproof Cabbage and Onions.—Good plants and 
prompt shipments. $1 per 1,000 Thomasville Plant 
(‘o., Thomasville, Ga., and Lucedale, Miss 

Spring grown Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 1,000 
7 5c: 5,000 up 60c. Early and late Tomatoes $1: Pep- 
per $1.7 75 Burgess Plant Farms, Pembroke, Ga 


Free Plants. —By c.o.d., “mail or express, incl charges 
500, 65¢; 1,000, $1: 5,000, $3.7 Free Onion plants 

order Eure ka r arms, Tifton, G 
Tomatoes, Cabba 300, The; 500, $1: 1,900, $1.65. 
Iierruda Onions: 500, T5e 1,000 $1 on Porto Rico Po 
tato slips: 500, $2; 1,000, $3.50; prepaid Weaver 
T'lant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas 














Choice Cabbage plants 
please or money refu 

order, 50, 50c; 500 
R. O. arks, Pisgah, N. C.; 


Dandy Big Boston and Iceberg Head Lettuce, Ber 
muda Onion, Collard and Tomato plants yen field, 
new land 500, 65« 1,000, $1. Big Celery plants 
100, , $1 Southern Plant Specialist Dinsmor Fla 


Free Plants —With each order Cabbage plants will 
clude free some fine Onion plants Prepaid mail: 
», 90c; 4.600, $1.65 By express: 5,000, $3.75; 
10 -000, 0, $7. 50. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, Charleston, Flat 
Dutch, etc.: 300, Tic; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid 
Expressed: $1 thousand: 5,000, $4.50 Prompt ship- 
ments, good plants absolutely guaranteed. J. P. Coun- 
cill Company, Franklin, Va. 


postpaid, Guaranteed to 
al 100 free plants with ery 
Tomato: 100, 30c; 500, $1.25 
Darien, Ga 














POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONK ION 





~ Millions frostproof "Wakefield and Flat Dutch ‘ah 
hage plants ready 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 
at’ T5e First class plants, full count, prompt ship- 
ments absolutely guaranteed B. J. Head, Alma, Ga 

Millions best spring Cabbage 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1 
5,000 over, T5e, 1,000 Government certified Potato 


plants April-May 1.000, $2: 5,000 over, $1.75. To 
mat plants 500, 65e: 1.000, $1 Reliable service 
ruaranteed, Mullis Plant Company, Alma, Ga 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties, large 
open tield rown, well rooted Tic, 1,000 Permucla 


Onion plants $1; Collards $1; Tomato plants $1; Rul 
King Pepper $2: Porto Rico Potato $2, 1,000 Abse 
lutely prompt shipment Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, 
Georgia 

Frostproof Cabbage plants; jersey Wakefield, Charles- 
ton, Flat Dutch. Special: 250, 50c; 500, 85c; 1,900 
$1.25; mailed prepaid. Expressed: $1 thousand; 5.000. 
$4.50; 10,000, $8.50. Good plants, delivered ood 
condition guaranteed Old Dominion Plant Company, 
Franklin, Va. 


‘setable Plants Cabbage, Collards, Beets, Onions 
$1 per 1,000. June Pink, Clark’ 





Early, Redfield Beau- 





$ $ 
ty, Bonny Best and Stone: 500, 7T5e; 1,000, $1.50; 5,001 
$6.50 Ruby King, Ruby Giant i 
miento te Hot Peppers: 100, 50 
50 ‘auliflower and Eggplants same price as Pep- 


per = Potato plants, $2.50 per 1,000. Good plants 
and prompt shipment guarantee: Reliable Plant 
B'arm, Valdosta, Ga 


Transplanted Tomato Plants June Pink, Earlian 





rimmer, Stone 12, 50¢ 100, $1.50; 1,000, $10 Sect 
plants, Pepper, Ruby King, Ff Cayenne, Egg- 
plant, Celery 100, = 50¢ Porto Rico Potato plants 


1,000, $2.50 Prompt shipments; prepaid DER ROrO: . 
Plant Farm, 3700 E. Market St Greensboro, N } 


200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants 
ies, large, open field well rooted: 75e, 1,000 
5,000 for $3.50: 10,000 - over 10,000: 60¢ 1,000 
Bermuda Onion plants $1 Collards 75c; Tomato, $1, 
1,000 Porto Rico Sweet Potato $2 Quick shipments 
uaranteed Quitman Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman 
G e440) 


Leading vari- 

















Cabbage plants 100, 25e; 500, $1 1,000, $1.75 
postpaid 3,000, $3, f.o.b Natalia Bermuda Onis 
plants or Crystal Wax or White 





sermuda = ( 








low) 100, nao 60e. 1,000 $1 postpaid ( 
6,000 plants f.o.b. Natalia Satisfaction guaranteed 
when plants rive or money refunded Lytle Plant 





Farms, Natalia, Texas 


Schroer’s Better Plants Cabbage, Collard 
Seets, prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75 Express: 1,000, 





$1; 5,000, $4 Tomatoes—June Pink, Marglobe, Bonny 
test, Florida Special, John Beefsteak, Stor 

nd Baltimore, prepaid: 100 500, $1.75 
1,000, $2.50 Express: 1,000, $775 Pep- 


Red Cayenne, 
500, $2.50; 





pers—-Ruby King, Ruby Giant, 
prepaid 50, 50e; 100 75 2. 
1,000, $4.50 Express: 1,000, $3.50 Early Snowball 
Cauliflower and Black plants same price as 
Potatoes—Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pump 
kin Yam, Jersey Sweet and tig Stem Jersey, 
paid: 500, $1.75; 1.000, $3.50 Express: 1,000, $ 
5,000 and over 25 per 1,000 Our guarantee: Good 
plants and prompt shipment Schroer Plant Farms 
Valdosta, Ga. 


pre 











Fine Plants Ready Open field grown, well rooted 
selected 50 to bunch, varieties labeled separate, packed 
careful to arrive safely Cabbage carly Jersey, Char- 
leston Wakefield, Copenhagen and Flat Dutch: post- 

1 ‘ 








paid: 100, 30¢ 300, 60« 500, x 
press, 70c thousand Early Tor now 
postpaid 50, 30ce; 100 Oe twentieth 
millions Tomatoes; varieties Pink 
John Baer, Stone Saltimore pos 





paid 100 5c; 300, THe; 500, $1 1,000, $1.75; ex 
press, $1 thousand Genuine Marglobe variety, 5 un 
dred higher Sweet Pepper, Ruby Kin Pimiento and 
long hot Cayenne, April twentie th and on, postpaid: 59 
30 100 0c; SOO $1.50 1,000 $2.50: express, $2 


thousand. Cauliflower now, postpaid: 50, 40c; 100, 75ec. 
i Godwin; Lenox 


FLOWERS 


Two «dozen Geranium plants postpaid to your address 
for $1.50 These are strong, young plants that will 
bloom well this summer Any color or mixed Buckley 
Geranium Company, Spri 











Bermuda Onion plants, $1.50 thousand; 
Cloverdale Farms, Williamston, 38 ; 

Select White and Yellow Pe 
1,000, $1; 6,000, $3. W. W 
Texas 


postpaid, 





uda Onion plants 
Warren, Carrizo. Springs, 





POTATOES _ 


Potato plonts, $1.75 thousand 
Farms Yaxley, Ga 


Improved Nancy Hall “Potato pl 


prepaid M R Duke, Dresd len, 


J. WH. & J. ©. Carter, Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rican 
nd Naney Hall Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000 


Southeastern Plant 








nts, $2 thousan 
“ 














Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato plants: $2 
1.000 postpaid oO. Murray, Catawba, N , 


Triumph, Nancy 


Porto Rico Southern Queen, Early 
J. F. Punch, Newton, N. ¢ 


Halls: $2, 1,000; prepaid. 





Improved red skin Porto Rico Potato plants, selected 
ni treated, ready; $2.50 per 1,000; postpaid Clyde 
Davis, Chesterfield 3 








Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants overnment in- 
spected $1.75 per 1,000 5.000 or more, 31.60 per 
1,000 D. B. Moore, Pitts, Ga 
Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April delivery 
vusand: 5,000 or more, $1.75 per thousand, 
es, Rockingham, Ga 





plants wernment inspected $2.50, 
deliveres $2. express col 
S. E tiollis, Baxley, Ga 





Sale Genuine Porto Rico Potato 
P and May shipment by express at $2 per 
sand ‘ole oman & Chandler, Tifton, Ga 





Porto Rican Potato plants; AA qualit $2 thor 
fresh; direct to your mail box; cash with order Bul 
lard Brothers Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga 





Porto Ricon Potato Plants.—Passed all inspections; 
April delivery; 1,000 lots $2; 10,000 lots $1.75, Larger 
quantities quoted at your request Order row for future 
delivery Terms, cash with order. Reference, Fraxley 
State Bank. Altamaha Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. Wilson 
Baxley, Manager, 








POTATOES 

Porto Rican Potato plants; ‘Better ju $ 
housind; fresh from growers to your mail Cash 
vith order taxley Co-operative Plant Exchan Bax 
] (ia 

Porto Ric: Potato plants, $2 thousand; thou- 
sand up, 75 per thousand Orders fi promptly 
v” money returned C. ON. Strickland Plant Co. . 


Mershon, Ga. 





Porto Rican Potato plants; uality,’” 
housand, express shipments. large lealers 
igents’ orders solicited. Cash wit! wrders 
brokerage Co., Waxley, Ga. 





treated and in- 
50, 1,000; Running 
; express collect. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants 
spected Bunch Porto Rico: $2 
Porto Rico, $1.85; lots of 5,000, 
Waiker Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 











Porto Rico Sweet Potato plants, $2 per thousand, de- 
livered by parcel post Order now for April, May or 
June delivery. State inspected. R B Simmons 
Schultz Lake Plantation, Summerville, 8. C 





Porto Rico Potato plants, government inspection Im- 
proved plants, guaranteed counts, April-May Li 
1,000, $2: 5 000 ind up $1.75. Dubberls 
Plant Co., J. KB. Dubberly, Manager Bristol, Ga 














Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, April and } 
shipments, $2 thousand; five I S 


thousand and up 
housand Good strong plants; count and prompt 
livery guaranteed. J I 


Yoatright, Rockinghar Ga 

Porto Rico, Naney Hall, Red Bliss and Norton Yam 
Potato plants Raised from the vine. $2 per 1.000 by 
$2.25 postpaid Under a thousand, 25 per 

n by J. H. Moore, 514 E. Harge Raleigh, 

North Carolina. 

















STRAWBERRY 7 

n Strawbe ry, $1 hundred; postp Clov- 
r rms Williamston, Ss , 
TOMATOES 

Tomato plants, $1.50 thousand 100, Jie 1,900, $2 





vid Oaklin Farm _ Orlando, Fla 


June Pink, Dixie and Earliana Tomato 
100; postpaid. O. D. Murray, Catawba, 


2 7 NURSERY STOCK ee 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 





Fruit Trees. —Peran trees, ornamentals. Large : sto k. 
Test varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. Concord, Ga. 

~ ~~ ~ ~ PIP P~P-$~PIy 


SEEDS 


BEANS 




















Seed Soybeans for sa’e, Winstead-Smith Co, B ‘ 
haven, N. C. 
Recle aned_ Mammoth Yellows $2.25. Earl Campen, 


Reaufort, 
Mammoth Yellow Soybeans for sale. T. H. Jennette, 
Lake Landing, N. CC 

Otootan Beans, $5.50 per bushel Billie 
Hlizabethtown, nN. ¢ 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans: 120 pound bag $3 ish 
with order Goff Me antile Co Enterprise Al 








Soybeans ind Velvet teans =a 
price list Murphy & Palmer, Sander 





Ss lect “seed stock V 
ille, 

soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellow, Biloxi, Laredo 
Otootans. Write W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C 
a Yellow Soybeans, $2.25 
(. Blanchard & Co 








Choice Mammott 
f t Hertford J 
North Carolina 





Clean. sound Ninety-day Velvet Bean seed $1.75 
Osceolas $1.80 oO. P. Lightsey, r 


South Carolina. 











Soybeans for sale eraper lane. early variety b ell ws 
f.o.b. Washington, N. Chas. F. Cowell 
ishington, N. | Cc 


~ Velvet Zeans.—90 Day, recleanec 
season. $1.50 per bushel in new sacks. 
Mill, Sylvania, Ga 
































Three to ten times as many Soybeans 4S 
you have heen making. Mathews Soys ts 
Mat hews, Lovett, Ge 

Seed Soy! yeans direct from grower I 
lows $2.10; Biloxi $2. 50; Otootans $4.5 is 
Swi in Quarter, N 

Haberlandt Soybeans, "$2.05 bushel. y Jack 

James 





coming five: sell or trade for sheep or 
Pugt Shiloh, N. € 

Mammoth Yellow Soybeans $2. 
ind Tar Heel Placks $2.15; Biloxis $3 bushel; f.o.' 
New Bern, N. C J. H. Parker & Co 








Select recleaned seed Velvets; Early Speckle 
hel; certified Bunch, Sr White 
Peanuts. 5c pound. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, G 





Recleaned Seed.—Biloxi Soybeans. Good strong bean 
bags; $3 per bushel, f.o.b. Washington, N. € any 
quantity up to 500 bushels. Talley & Baugham, Inc 


Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, (! fas, 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn All varieties. Larg 
small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co 
Tennille, G 


Recleane Mammoth Yellow Soybeans Mam 
moth Browns $2; Biloxis $3 per bushel i bags 
f.o.b.; cash with order. J. C. Muse & Company, rCus! 
Corner, N. C. 


For Sale.-—Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, $2.25 per 
bushel, Mammoth Brown Soybeans, $2.25 per bushel, 
*‘Oversize’’ Fertilizer makes things grow Sapona 
Mills, Inc., Sanford, N. C 

For Sale.—Wilson’s Black Soybeans, $2.7) bushel 
Virginia Brown Soybeans, $2.70 Abruzzi Seed Rye 
in season. New crop, recleaned: bags 12c¢ each Joseph 
E. Holland, Milford, Delaware. 














Soybeans.—Otootans $7; Biloxis $3.50 

Ivets: Bunch $2.75; Early $1.50 Peas 
Irons $4 Clays $3.70: Unknowns $3.70; mixed $3.40. 
Isernett’s Borded Warehouse, Eastman, Ga. 








Have just a few Soybeans this year st come, 
fret served. Otootans $6.75; Laredos $5.5 50; Biloxis 
$3.50; Mammoth Yellows $2.50. Immediate shipment. 
I don't sell less than a bushel. Wm. P, Wannamaker, 
St. Matthews, 8. C. 





BEANS 

Biloxi Soybeans for Sale.—Order now, Stock scarce 

rices will doubtless be higher later on. All 1 

aned and shipped in good bags Biloxis are 

most farmers for hay and hog feed purposes 
beans do not shatter out and waste Pri 
$3.25 per bushel f.o.b., any quantity. Terms, cast 












check with order R. L. Cox, Mt. Olive, N. ¢ 
CANE 

“Buchanan's Honey _ Drip ©: Cane Greatest syrup cane. 

19 pounds $1 >, postpaid Catalogue fre Bu 

an’s, Memphis Tenn. 





Recleaned Cane eee for fodder. Early Amber, 
pounds $2.50: $2.65 bs $2.65: -% 
Seeded Ribbon point.’ Cag 
with order Goff Me re pattie Co., FE nterprise, Ala 


Xas 








recle aned Cane 
pEenee 
Ribbon $5 
Tenn 


Buchanan’s 
Amber, 









Jarvis Golden seed re rn at $2.50 per bushel 
R. Morrison, Mooresville, N. C 
For Sale Seed corn; White or Yellow Dent ighes’ 








$2.75 bushel. Fair Hill Stock Farm, M 


I anan’s Early Surprise Corr -arliest) white 
srown Peck $1.60, postpaid Buchanan's, Me 
enn, 











COTTON 


Half and Half.—Year from originator, T. A. Moor- 
man, Somerville, Te nn. 


Express “cotton. extra 
y :. B. gram, Norwood 
“Cotton Seed. bred 10 





4 t ye 
1 1-16 inches. Geo. ©. Phillips, Battle- 





PRIZE WINNER 
MARETT’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL, STRAIN NEW 4 

16 to 1 inch staple; 40% lint; 31.9% per 
elie A 40 bushels, $1.80; 80 bushels, $1. 
Earlier than most Clevelands; 
nearly all Experiment Stations. Buy direct 
from Originators. Write f . catalog and 
money back offer. MARETT FARM & 
SEED CO., Westminster, S. xe 


bushels Half and Half; 399 ton Paid Sur 
$5 ~bushel. Prompt shipment Dr U 


im, Ala. 


indorsed by 


















HALF AND HALF 
Planting seed from our own farms. 15-16 
to an inch staple. 46% to 49% lint. 
Catalog free. 


CROOK BROTHERS 
Lave, Tennessee 





H Fruiter Three bales acre cotton; heav 





or; eap seed prices next 30 days Wr for f 
ind f ¥ andi er Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga 
7 — 


PRIZE WINNING COTTON SFED 


FOR PLANTING 


We offer seed from prize-winning 
PIEDMONT CLEVELAND COTTON 
vhich won $1,0°0.00 prize in 1927 with 
bales on 5 acres; 11 bales on same AC 
in 1928. Seed bought from 
1927 and ginned at our gins; kept pur 


yriginator 
$4.50 per 3-bushel sack. 


BOND SEED COMPANY 


Royston, Georgia. 


UTHER 


ei Mexican Big Boll ytton seed dire 
x eleven years experie by an exper 
of the plant-to-row me vd $1.50 up to = 


$1.25 over 25 bushels. B. B. Shelton & 50m, 
ae 








GENUINE BIG PEDIGREED 


GREER WICHITA 


BOLL 


.igt foliage, early, prolific 
ind one-sixteenth to one 
n upland. Two to four 
yields. Air blast culle 
nation insures good stand 


Staple one 








Literature sent on request. 





1 Lol 57 
Three bushels, $2.50 per bushel; 6 to » 
bushels, $2.25 bushel. Ton lots, $12. 
Special carlot prices 
; ; ¢ ims 
We do not require a deposit before shtp 


ping. If not satisfied return seed at once 
and get your money back. 


GREER STAPIL 3 COTTON BREEDING 
ARMS 


Shreveport, La. 


eee 


Long staple cotton seed for planti Purebred Delta- 
type No. 6, direct 1928 from Coker’s finest ane 
cured and ginned under most careful supervision W. 
mination test 91 per cent; $1.50 f.o.b, Norman 
Lynch, McColl, S. C. 
































_ Orde: 
tive pr 


Whit 




















rmer 





re clig- 
8 per 


K scarce 





)Urposes 























ee 
bred Delta- 
rest strain 
ision. Get 
Norman We 


rae 190 
April ‘Ae 1929 


COTTON 


BABY CHICKS 








Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant ; j 

lint to acre for 6 years in Alabama Ex- 
Station tests. Leads everywhere almost Ge 
exists from the breeders at $2.5( 
per Pamphlet free. Rhyne sros., 
Plains, Ga. 


ds more 














alf cotton seed Grow: 
fifteen days earlier, 
cottor 106 me 
pounds $45: ton 
reputation. 
Tenn 





tures 
than any 
1,000 
twenty-three years seed 
Buchanan's, Memphis, 





$ « 
Backed 05 
1 


free 





Fruiter cotton seed 
acre. 
staple; easy picking. 


Ferguson s 


Improved a y 
Has 3 


prod acts to 


1-6 


uced 


from 1' te 





FLOWERS 
jas Finest grown 
rc postpaid 


; ten packe 
Buchanan’s, Mermp) 











GRASS 


and other 


i r pastures, hay, soils. “Fro 

Limberts, Darlington, Ala. 

anan’s recleaned Sudan Grass; free of Jolins 

100 pounds $6 500, $27.50. Cati 

4 Memphis, Tenn. 
LESPEDEZA 

seed, $5.50 per | 

Miss. 

















aned 
0: 


Lespedeza 
Calhoun City, 
PEANUTS 


Spanish or Runners; 
Palmer, Sandersville, Ga 


recle 
Seed 











write 








— ~ ao 
Peanuts. —Selected farmers stock for seed or roé 


Carolina or Hog Ante ner, 100 pound hag 
White Spanish Cash with order. 










antile ( 





60 bushel. “nknowns, " 





























$3.70. abhams $4. Scarce Send chec 
Hanna, Gifford, eS. <. 
as $3.60; Irons $3.70; Clays $3.76. Velvet 
Crop seriously short. Prices advancing 
¢ Order — tod ‘nited Farmers, VPrunson, 
& Carolina. 
RAPE 
nan’s Dwarf ssex Rape; best rop for 
ck 3 pounc $1; 10 pounds postpaid. 
free. Buc 1an’s, Memphis, n. 
_MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 
Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $1.50 bushel; Bunch, 
$2: mixed Peas, 50. Chufas, 10 cents poun Jack 
rch, Chester, 
all kinds selected seed Soybeans ar eorn in 
quintities write or wire Producers to Consumers 
», Oriental, N. C. 





Hardy Alfalfa seed. 93% pure, $10 bushel: Sweet 
Clover, 95% pure, $3. Return seed if not itisfied. 
Geo, Bowman, Concordi: a, Kansas 


Miscellaneous Seed In 





100-pound 






ping point Popcorn, Golden and 

muda Grass seed, $30. Carpet Grass §s 
Essex, $10. Millet, Pearl and Cattail, 
Seeded Ribbon, $5.50; Early Amber 





Velvet Beans. 














Ask for prices on Seed Corn and 
sh with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
POULTRY AND EGGS 
_— BABY CHICKS iaaaeseee 
Order purebred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns now, _ Attrac- 








tive prices Garber Hatchery, Harrisonburg. Va 
White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds Barred Rocks 
: log and prices free Harris’ Pedigree Farn Pel- 
Gi 
ABY CHICES 
Our book sh Se how to raise them for profit. 
Plans for housing and book free. 
AYNE N. SHINN, Box 1, LaPlata, Mc 
ey plead tested Barred shake and Rhode Island Revs, 
oh per hundred, Pennrington Poultry Far Reids 
,©: 0. D. Reds only. $12 per 100. Excellent quality 
avy type dark red. Mrs. Minnie Heishmar 
Hsonburg Va. 












c Ribb 1 n Cl cks.— Barred Rock Recs 
4ehorns, $12 hundred; prepaid Bartlett FP 
Farm, Bartlett, N. C 
_ Karred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns: 100, $10.75; he 
xed $9.50: live delivery, prepaid in brood Os 
Westphalia, Mo 
Strong. liveable chicks from selected stock; his 
fs. All Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns I war 
business Baker's Hatchery, Spencer. N, ¢ 
. Chicks English White Leghorns, $12 per 10¢ Recs 
and Rocks, $13 per 100. Common White Leghorns, $1 
ber 100. Cloyd Neimond, Box 10, MecAlistervilie, Pa. 
MASSANUTTEN 


CERTIFIED BABY CHICKS 
Every breeder blood tested and certified by 
the Department of Agriculture. sien ate 
and hatchery under government supervis- 
1on the entire year. All chicks shipped un- 


der official state label. Write for catalog. 
Order e arly. 


MASSANUTTEN FARMS HATCHERY 











Box K-331, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
be athis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Lea ing 
on $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. logu fre 

iad guaranteed Mathis Farms, Box Te. Pa s, 
3132200, Chicks Rocks from pedigree es 
he imas $16. Tancred White Le 
Par $12 Catal Blue Ribt 

CAROLINA” CHICKS 
nger when you can get the 
ABY CHICKS to be ! 
t in your own state. All 
1 large eggs. Every breede 
State Supervision and B ] 
} y ther You'll be proud of the 
fautiful dark Red birds they make 
100 AA Reds $18.00; 200, $35. 
A Grades almost as good: 100, $16.0; 
eee 200, $31.50 oe 
“Pecial discounts on larger quantities. 


BUNCH POULTRY F ARM & HATCHERY 
C. 


Statesville, } 


























Big sky ks guaranteed tc live. Only 74%4ce uy 
Shipped c.o.¢ Superior certifie Arrival on time 
xUaranteec Get our big free catalogue Superior 
latcher ox § Windsor, Mo. 

Ever i s pret is from blood lines than won 
eadir shows, wluding Madison rae 
thode Is Bids White Rocks, Partr n 
White chorns. Allport Poultry Far 
North Carolina 
Certifie Baby Chicks Barred Re le Island 
Rex White Leghorns Blood tested te culled 
for three € Write for catalog s nber 
breed vante Thompson fatcher + 2 
Harrisor Vv 


HERE’S YOUR GREAT 
HEAVYWEIGHT CHICKS 


From High Up on Pennsylivania’s healthy 
mount top. Rugged strength, healthy 



























and early broilers. Beautiful, wonderful 

high- a pp winter layers. Two and three 

year old vigorous 5 pound Leghorn Breed- 
ers. Full Blooded Heavyweight Rocks, 

Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Mammoth 

Strain Black Minorca beauties, 10 pound 

breeders. Get chicks you'll be proud to 

own. Handsome color-picture catalogue 

Free. Farm Service, Route F2, Tyrone, 

Penna. 

iportant Announcement.—Free, brooders and feed 
\ eur Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected 
chicks No advance in price. ‘Trail’s End the home of 
the world’s highest quality chicks at lowest prices 
Rocks, Re Leghorns. Write today for prices. Trail’s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, 

Raby Chicks, Purebred.—Every chick selected from 
heavy layin flocks on free range. Tancred 300 egg 
hlood White Leghorns, $10.95 per 100. tarred Rocks, 
Reds, and White Dial men ye" $12.95 Live delivery 
eUarantec post pe Send $1 with your order, bal- 
ance C.0.¢ \ aS “Todd, Aulander, N. C 

CERTIFIED PRICES 


BLOOD TESTED AND STATE CULLED 


FOR FOUR YEARS 
REDS, ROCKS AND LEGHORNS 
Try our electrically hatched chicks from 


flocks. 
Catalog 


You’ll be a satisfied cus- 
upon request. 


our own 
tomer. 


RIC KENBERGER 
eee 3, 


Formerly Meadow 


POULTRY 


aynesboro, 


FARM 
Va. 


Brook Poultry Farm 


improving breed- 
















Flood Tested Chicks.—Nine years 
ers Many thousand under trapnest. No finer quality 
in Southern States. Free chick guides with each or 
der; it teaches you how to raise them. Seven breeds. 
prices. Ask for them Let us set your 
f Capital Farms Hatchery, South Caro- 
est, Oldest, Columbia a ot 
Kwaliteed Blood Tested ‘Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. 
Bred for color, egg production, and blood tested four 
years for bacillary white diarrhea by Virginia State 
Department of Agriculture. All chicks shipped under 
State label. Catalog and price list free. Order early, 
so we can supply your wants. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
Inc., Box 200, Harrisonburg, Va. 
ANDALUSIANS 
Kese Comb Blue Andalusian eggs: 15, $1.75; 30, $: 
Chicks a s Mrs. J. C. Craddock, Crewe. Va 
CORNISH com 
j k Cornish exgs for sale from three 
one pen from imported stock, first prize wir 
is s e Garden. Cheek, Hende 
__GAMES 
Games % years breeder April eyes: $4.50, 30; 
prepaid Black Breasted Reds, pan Grays, Hopkin 
Warhorses Game Farm, Whites Oro Texas 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
s¢ Black Giants.—Large; prize winners. 30 ¢ 
$3.50; cle ered. A. G. Vernon, Macison, a 
KIWIS 
Kiw (reatest sensation of the poultry world: cam 
fl eve H layers; long woolly feathers Eggs ¢ ( 
a ae Mebane, N. C 
LAKENVELDERS 


Lakenvelders Purebred Lakenvelder exes: 15, $1.54 


Rebecca N olson, Columbia, 
LEGHORNS 
Buff Leshorn eggs: 15, $1 Lillie Pune} Newt 
North Carolir 
winnir Brown Leghorn eges, $1.50 settir 








vranden’s Brown Leghorn Farm, Blackstone, Va 
ark Brow Leghorn eggs 15; $6 pe 
! t The pretty bird that J. A. Hardy 
| Blackstone, Va 
Free | ers and feed with our blood tested, worl 
} 07 blood White Leghorn bab 
chicks Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, V: 
Usefu White Leghorns, ncre strain We {Ye 
watching egys, also chicks healtl vigorot } 
ier $-51 pounds, males pedigreed 2 00 
} fr our whole flock ge 26 ounces dozen 
Flock average around 200 s Our prices fair, qual- 

















itv considered Satisfaction guaranteed Our l4th 
t breedir more useful Leghorns. Middleboro Fart 
Rt. 1, H ton, V 
ORPINGTONS 
rebre Ruff Orpington eggs 15, $1.50 Alvas 
Warsaw, N. C 

Cor s tuff Orpingtons purebred CLES $1.50 
Hi e} ’ Yards, Clinchport, V 

Buff Orpingtons.—Stoek, egg Guaranteed to please 
vou rgain prices Kinet Gilley, Mountain Par 
No ( 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

1 ( Rocks Thompson's strain, purebre t 
$1.50, 15; $6, 100. Hillside Poultry Yards, Clinch 
! \ 

Thomy strain Barred Plymouth Rock eggs for 
hatchin $1 50; 30 $2.50; postpaid. J. D. Blanton, 
Mari N. ¢ 

\ J ed Rocks, direct from Holterman 
ht r lark strains Ex for ile A. J 
Chee Henderson, N. € 

Parks’ strain Barred Rocks direc 28-C'-] 

} 15. $1.25 30, $2.25 050 & Mi 
M iH ( ers, Va 

TI son's Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Eggs 5 $1 100, $6; postpaid Flint 
Hill tr c= 





*Ivmouth Rocks exclusively Exes, chicks fre 











ted 2 year old bird Reasonably prices 
ease Harry R. Costen, Waterloo Poultry 
ess Anne, Md. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Here’s your big broiler type, rich dark Red chicks 


climate chickens 
Farm fervice, Rt. 


Heavyweight, 
Fancy 
F9, 


mountain-bred, cold 
color-plate catalogue free. 
Tyrone, Penna. 
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RHODE ISLAND WHITES ; ____ DOGS _ 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites. Eges: $1.50 pe Fox Terrier pups; purebred; geod markings, Read; 
15; $8 per 100. Clyde Blackwelder, Cana, N. ¢ now. Hylton Farm, Orange, Va 
% a Pedigreed Police Puppies. —Females $10; males $13 
J , < o. 
WYANDOTTES Shipped c.o.d, anywhere. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 
White Wyandotte hatching eggs: 15, $1.50; postpaid NNN, ww ww, 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, ( — ww, — IIIS 
Silver Laced Wyandotte eggs, purebred: $1.50 per 15; “MISCELLANEOUS 
$S hundred; delivered. Sutton’s Creek Poultry Yard 
> AGRA Ann 
—— a paca emai a ~BEES—BEE SUF SUPPLIES 
egal-Dorcas it Yyandotte eggs cks, stock. ae ae 
°n8 egg SECURE: ide pie h dao Den erences Win. Best and cheapest Bee Hives _ Send _ for complete 
ter layers: excellent type: fine matings, iow. prices. catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
Catalogue Keiser’s wi ite Acres, Grampian. Pa. 5 Cypress Hives, knocked down, $8.95. Free catalog 
RAS ae Sa and factory price list. Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 
DUCKS Louisiana 
id ter mats ee tee BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
J John Shephere t 5 in 1 : = " = r 
: . = phe R Burlington, N. Stop and Read!—I have in Mebane, N. C., one nice 
Penciled Runner Ducks Great layers E ce dru store for rent, one good farm in Person County 
livered £20, 12 Howard Moffitt, Ramseur for sale. If interested write to J. C. Winstead, Rt. 3, 
= <r er Roxt hi o, N ; 
: Hur ry up with your erder for Mammoth Pekin duck : AUT ba ER _— siaiiesininassAiceiai a unniamaneiaaiae 
lings as we are sold out until last of April. Allport CLOTHING 
uliry Farm, Asheville, N. ¢ - ? All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. Write for emit 
Mammoth Pekin ducklings, 25e each from 1 ‘ Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge Co., 9 
vigorous breeders Not less than 20 shipped. Eggs, West North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
$1.50 p Certified chicks Accomac ick Fary ee .DRA ! 
na Meal 11 rtifie ‘ L Accom Duck Farm, FARM MACHINERY 
— - —— Water pumps water night and day with Rife’s Hy- 
TURKEYS draulic Ram. No attention, no expense. Write for free 
Bronze turkey eggs, $29 per 100 H. Avgarn, Pack- catalog. H. T. Olsen, 19 Park Row, New York. 
} at pesutereed ch MD nts Be 
ay _ es a2 FERTILIZER aa awe. 
Mammoth Bronze eres, $6; after April, $4.50. A. H. Demand Basic Slag (the 6 in 1 soil builder) for 
Vien, Ballsville hy : 7 ; legumes, spring crops and pastures. Write for folder. 
Purebred Bourbon Red turkey eggs, $6 dozen. S. W. I P. Brown, _ Distributor, Winston-Salem. 
Rowland, Sycamore, ; a HARDWARE 
Purebred Ve urbon Red turkey eggs: $6, 1: Mrs. Hundred foot roll twelve mesh, thirty-six inch Gal- 
s ist, Chatham, Va. vanized Screen Wire, prepai five dollars. Farmers 
Blick Bronze turkey eggs, five dollars dozen Forest Hardware Company, Forest City, N. ¢ 
Blaylock, Andrews, Ne Cc. HONEY 
Dark Bronze. turkey eges: $4.50 dozen, prepaid. Pure strained Honey: 60 pound can $7; twelve 5 
F Punch, Newton, Ce on pound pails $8: Aen paid, Curtis Alexander, Rt. 
— - : - ———__— - Asheville, N 
Giant Bronze Turkeys.- Eggs sired 47 pound tom, — — — 
Bronze Farm, New Haven, _Ky a FINISHING 
Mammoth Bronze turkey Mrs. Free enlargement, six pictures, 25c, Reid’s Studio, 
Tones Bowden, Cameron, Cc North Little Rock, Ark, ae 
Hourbon Red turkey eges: reduced prices after May Roll Filme Developed “Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c. 6c. 
(th. Mrs. Otto Roney, Gallatin, Tenn. Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
a 7 —___—_________ mingham, Ala. 
3ros. strain moth Bronze turkey gee: pas al 
45 Bg Moti —— ig = € CBE $30,000 Prize “Contest for “Amateur Kodakers “open to 
- . our customers—entry blank, particulars free. Rolls de- 
White Holland turkey e ; State Fair first prize; veloped free. Prints 4c to 6c. White Co., Drawer 1112, 
oe each. Mrs. Ryland Dickinson, Touisa, Va. Birmingham, Ala. 
Giant Bronze turkey eggs m 52 pound stock, $7 LIME 
per 12 rs. E. Hall, Mechuins River, Va Write us for literature on Mascot, the standard agri- 
Mammoth Bronze Healthy. unrelated 15 eczs 36 cultural lime. American Limestone Company, Knox- 
Miss Ethel Reich, Rt. 4, Winston-Salem, N. €. ville, Tenn a its ee) 
urkeys Bourbon Reds; 1 tom $8; hens $6; ergs ORANGES 
( setting Mrs. J. R Forrest, Francisco, N. Tree Ripened Oranges. 1 50 delivered for $7.50. Sat- 
Frourbon Red turkey es $6 50 dozen. Member isfaction guaranteed. BR mE CI. Titusville wiht 
National’ GBeurbon: Hed “Lurker Clubs Mite GB. o PATENTS 
Skinner, Demopolis, Als Saar Inventions Commercialized.—Patented or unpatented 
Eeys from. selected flock of 250 big bone Bronze Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
hens, headed by 46 pound toms, 12 for $4.50; 100, $35, Missouri. 
W. EK. Funderburk, Monroe, N. © : : Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
M “arm Mammoth Bronze hens. 17 to 24 Jinean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
vou att Mnaeban "Red spate Py special Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
prices Ww falter Jones, Woodlawn, Va. Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
x WO OR MORE BREEDS ‘“‘How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’”’ 
tarred Rocks, White Rocks, Jersey Black Giants. form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Kegs . 2. 2? Punch, Newton : Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-B 
—— _— - —— Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C 
White Pekin ducklings and baby chicks, Catalog — 


furnished. 


Ridegway 


Hatchery, 


LaRue, Ohio. 












































Keiser’s Single Comb Brown Leghorns and Golden 
suff Orpingtons. Excellent matings. Catalogue. F 
Keiser, Grampian, Pa, 

Mammoth White Pekin and pure White Runner 
ducklings; also state certified Barred and White Rock 
chicks, Circular = free. Shenandoah Valley Poultry 
Farm, Bridgewater, Va. 

Will trade for good aie cow, Poland China hog 
young boar; champion Maryland State Fair 1927 
Write Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. ¢ 

BERKSHIRES 

Birdwood Berkshires Service boars and open vilts 
for sale at all times. Birdwood Farm, Charlottesville, 
§ ; EK. Salter, Manager. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Purebred Duroc boars, $10 Albert Cro ie, 
Elizabethtown, N 

Durocs Pies, 40 to 56 pounds, registered in buyer’ 
name, $10 E. F. Humphries, Moyock 

kor Sale Revistered Duroc Jersey pigs at farmer’ 
price Mar! Hill Stock Farm, Rt. 2. Richlands, N. ¢ 

HAMPSHIRES 

Hampshire pi registered in puyer’s name Jam 
( Hartley, Buckner 

Hampshires Service boar fall pigs, male nad fe 
male bred spring gilts Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi 

Hiampshire Hogs Registered bred gilts, shoats and 
pigs; very best of breedir Sunkist Farm, Box 1143, 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 

POLAND-CHINAS _— 
China boars, gilts and pigs [7 =e 
re ae 

Registered Polands test breeding; large litters 
Reasonable. Valleyview Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Rig Type Poland Chinas Gilts bred for laie litters, 
$25 eact Boars ready for service, $20 ri boars 
or gilts, four to five months old, $15 No hetter breed 
ing Pedigrees furnished RK. A Farrier, Sinkin 
Creek, Va 

GUERNSEYS 
For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwil 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis 
NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE GUERNSEY SALE 
Greensboro, N. C., Wednesday, May § 

tred cows and bred and open heifers. Ev- 
ery animal in the sale blood tested and 

negativ For catalog write 

W. T. HALL, Secretary, Lexington, N. C. 

HORSES—MULES—JACKS 

Saddle horses combination horses KE. L. Ander 

Winston-Salem, N, ¢ 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

For Sale 250 pigs and shoats Fair Hill Stock 

m, Mech ums River Vi 
For Sale Registered Jersey bull calf, four me 
old Grand dam over six hundred pour 
hutterfa Price r purebred Holsteir Hl 
Ives, $35 to $50 M. Harnsberger, © c 
Vv irginia. 

DOGS 

English Bull pups Chas. Long, Bremen, G 
English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. H, W. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kaneas, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 



































Let Mr. Ozment heip you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 5, St. Louis, Mo. 

SPRAY MATERIALS 

Buchanan’s Summer each Spray 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.75; 25 ral $ 5; 50 pounds $4; express 
collect Complete line Spray Materials. ‘atalogue 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn 

SYRUP 

Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. Sample free Gallon 
cans, $10 dozen: 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 gallon barrels 
$20, Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala. 

TOBACCO 
Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco Chewing, 5 pounds 





$1.50; 10 $2.50. Smoking, 106, $1.75. Pipe free. 
Pay postman. U nite d Farmers, Bardwell, Ky 

Natural Leaf Tobacco, best grade, guaranteed chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50 Pipe 
free YP when received Valley Farmers, Murray, 


Kentucky. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Free trial; one-fourth price. Free cir- 
Brothers, T12, Herrick, Illinois. 


WANT TO BUY 





Typewriters 
cular, Beck 





ee eeEeeEeEeEanErom—s>*> 
Wanted Lite model Athens Plow for Fordson trac- 
tor. Good condition, low price T. B. Parker, Raleigh, 
North Caroling 
Old Envelopes used before 1880 $1 to $25 each paid 
for used Civil War Envelopes Information postpaid. 
Benk references. Royden Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., 


Evanston, II. 


Wanted Young high producing grade or purebred 


Guernseys, Holstein or Jersey cows Must pass tests 
for tuberculosis and contagious or infectious abortion. 
For further information address The Post Exchange, 
Fort Bragg. N. C, 





CRRA 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


“Men fen Wanted.- Wwe ‘oe your ‘tated fare to Nash- 























ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you ig small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Successful and experienced farm manager of high 
character wanted for cotton, tobacco and dairy farm 
Report previous employments, where, when and = for 
whom and ive education, references, salary required, 
and ages of self and children, Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

CARERS SORRERNS 

Fruit Trees ry ‘Bale. — Agents wanted, Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 

Earn $5 day gathering Evergreens, Roots, Herbs 
Booklet free. Botanical 65, New Haven, Conn. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case.—-Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo 

$2.95 Auto Seat Covers.--Cash daily Amacing all 
Ameri Postcard brings ‘vatherette sule cutmt, 
“Qua lity,”* FF513 So Dearborn, Chicago 


Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 


toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept 157, St. 


Touls, Mo 


(Classified Ads. continued on next page) 
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| PALMETTO FARM NEWS | 


V ORK has begun on a $100,000 can- 








' ning plant at Fairfax, Allendale 
County, by the South Carolina Packing 
Corporation. This plant has a large ter- 


ritory, including Allendale, 
Bamberg, Hampton, Barn- 
well, Jasper, and Beaufort 
counties. Already farmers 
are preparing to plant ex- 
tensive acreages in crops 
for the cannery. 
I 





Top-Dressing Oats Pays.—Twenty- 
one 5-acre top dressing demonstrations 
in as many counties in 1928 verified the 
South Carolina Experiment Station’s 
earlier findings that early spring applica- 
tions of soluble nitrogen to oats are a 
highly profitable investment. A yield of 








Classified Ads 


~~ ~ (RDP PPP PD DDO OOS 


“AGENTS WANTED 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Im- 
mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 53, Marion, Ind. 











AGENTS WANTED 


Want agents for each county in 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia to 
sell Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, etc. Write 
for our terms before signing elsewhere. 


CATAWBA NURSERY 
Newton, N. C. 


North 





Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. No capital or 
experience needed. Commissions in advance Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 

Millinery Bargain sales,. newest styles; make enor- 
mous profits, sell from home or shop. We furnish every- 
thing. Experience unnecessary. Distributors, Dept. Al, 
4: 25 Superior, Chicago 








“Make your own products Employ agents yourself. 
Toilet articles, soap, extracts. We furnish everything. 
Valuable book free National Scientific Laboratories, 
1972 Ww. Broad, Richmond, Va. 


Big, pay every day taking 


orders for Dress Shirts, 
Work Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, 
Hosiery, Pajamas, Playsuits. Exper unnecessary 





Outfit Free 
Ave., Chicago. 


Nimrod Co. Dept. 2-28 Lincoln 
Agents.—$16 day and new Buick auto free Sell 
groceries, Over 400 items used daily every home 
Steady all year job. Your own groceries about half 
price. Send for samples Harley Company, Dept. 
D-2135, Dayton, Ohio. 





Agents $250 month. Sell new line guaranteed hosi- 
ery. Latest styles. Big sellers Extra commission. 
Samples furnished. Silk hose for your own use. Write 
quick, State size hose worn. Silknit Hosiery Co., 
Dept. 637, Dayton, Ohio. 


Agents $300 month. 
like new. 
eration. 


Dri-Kleanit makes any car look 
Removes mud, grease, road oil, all one op- 
No soap or water used. Cleans any car for 


10c. Wonderful seller. Make $5,000 year Free dem 
onstrating sample. American Accessories Co., Desk 
3037, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Wanted 500 dissatisfied farmers and sons to stop 


renting and begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good Health 


Products to consumers. Start your own business. Make 
from $125 to $400 a month or more clear profit. Be 
your own boss. No selling experience required. We 


supply everything 
advertising 


products, service methods, sales and 
literature Large sales mean big profits 
first day Sales increase every month. Steady year 
around. Lowest prices. Best values. Most service. 
Rawleigh methods get the most business everywhere. 
For particulars write W. T. Rawleigh Co., Dept. 
D15 PGF, Memphis, Tenn 





______ LEGAL NOTICE 


Statement a the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., oO The rogressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
Carolinas- Virginia Kadition Publishers: The Progres- 
ae Farmer Company, Ra th, N. C. Editors: Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Managing Editor, W. C. Lassetter, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Business Manager, John 8S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. 
Owners: The Progressive Farmer Company (Stock- 
holders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stock), Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; B. W. Kil- 
gore, Louisville, Ky Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
John S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala Sugene But- 
ler, Dallas, Texas; L. . Niven, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Mrs. Jack Tate, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Irmgard Clark, 
New York City. Known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities: None. 
(Signed) John 8S. Pearson, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 
1929, (Seal) J. H. Newton, Notary Public (My 
commission expires January 9, 1933.) 


DAIRY SUPPLIES 
Write Dey 
For Catalog and free 
ooklet on 
Egg Production 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 





















EGG { 12 Doz. Size 75c enh 
CRATES( 3“ “ _50¢ each 


(Plus Parcel Post) 
DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA. GA. 


PUREBRED POULTRY __ 
WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. | 


Big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
egg contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets,hens,cockerels—low prices. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 980 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


ae mnannn 


RED | POLL CATT “THE MEAT AND 


MILK BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route {, Advance, North Carolina. 














37.4 bushels per acre resulted where 150 
pounds of nitrate of soda was applied, 
against 20.3 bushels where no nitrogen 
was used. The nitrate of soda cost ap- 
proximately $4.18 per acre and gave an 
increase of 17 bushels, worth approxi- 
mately $12. 
Ill 


Fertilizers for Better Sweet Pota- 
toes—The Division oi Horticulture at 
Clemson College, in connection with the 
great interest being shown in the sweet 
potato contest, is recommending a fertili- 
zer formula analyzing 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 3 per cent nitrogen, and 8 
per cent potash. This formula, which is 
higher in potash than heretofore recom- 
mended for sweet potatoes, is in_line 
with experimental data from the Caro- 
linas, New Jersey, and elsewhere to pro- 
duce not only better yields, but better po- 
tatoes for United States Grade Number 1. 

IV 


Short and to the Point—The fol- 
lowing interesting farm news comes trom 
here and there over the state :— 

Abbeville County farmers bought, in Janu- 
ary and February, 2,(00 tons of fertilizer ma- 
terial at a saving of $9 per ton. 

A return of $2.12 per bushel for corn con- 
sumed was secured by L. K. Nettles, Jasper 
County farmer, on a lot of 28 pigs, feeding corn 
and fish meal for 25 days. 

Over 200 acres more of asparagus crowns is 


} 


1 by Orangeburg County farmers 


being planted 
this spring 

from Oconee 
Agent Griffin 
1,238 farmers $12,- 


February poultry shipments 
County reported by County 
were 56,033 pounds, netting 


778 
Thirty-two new home orchards have been 
put out in Berkeley County this season. 
Over $1 per hen was netted by R. FE. Fun- 
derburk, Chester County farmer, on 100 hens 
in November, December, and January. 
Twenty more Kershaw farmers have 
for beginning, this spring 


plans 
growing feeds and 
establishing pastures for dairying. 


BUSINESS NEWS OF INTER- | 
| EST TO FARMERS 
| 
| 


| By W. C. LASSETTER, Managing Editor 
| of The Progressive Farmer 





L I W'S your optimism today? Need 

a little toning up? Ours can al- 
ways stand a little toning. That’s one 
reason we enjoy reading advertisements. 
There’s always a spirit of optimism in 
the ads. Then, too, we always learn 
something from them. 

That's about the way we feel about the 
catalogs and other fine printed matter 
many of the advertisers put out. Just at 
present we have before us three beautiful 
seed catalogs. These are from H. G. 
Hastings Company, Atlanta; Wm. Henry 
Maule, Philadelphia, and W. Atlee Bur- 
pee, Philadelphia. We dare you to say 


you can look through those without 
wanting to get out and hustle a little 
harder. Seed catalogs are almost in a 


class by themselves in that they not only 
call our attention to a lot of needed gar- 
den and field crops we could be growing 
to advantage, but also practically tell us 
how to grow them. We hope we will 
never be without a good seed catalog on 
our reference shelf. 
- + . 

John Deere and J. I. Case, in their 
new literature describing their respective 
makes of combines, present a different 
sort of optimism. You can't study these 
catalogs and see the pictures in them 
without realizing that the job of farming 
is being made easier for somebody. You 
may not indulge in much grain produc- 
tion, but these vast improvements in grain 
harvesting make you hopeful that your 
time is coming and that some day Santa 
Claus may bring us a mechanical cotton 
picker. And there your optimism springs 
forth and you go back to your work 
feeling much better. 

, ~ . * 


It takes a lot of optimism to do the 
work and put up the expense to make a 
crop that rains or drouth or boll weevil 
or what not may take away from a fel- 
low 3ut about.the only way a person 
can keep well is to look at the brighter 
side of things and not allow pessimism 
to creep in. Keep building air castles, 
keep doing your best, keep looking for 
better ways whereby you can make more 





tit he Pr ogres. sive Farmer 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following are average prices 


at designated markets, except peanuts, 


which aré for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago :— 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt... 
Hogs, average, CW. ...seee- 

Steers, medium, native, 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dos. 
Hens, heavy, live, tb. 
Butter, extras, tb. eer 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......-- 
Corn, No. 2 mized, DU. cscvcecdicue 
Oats: No: 2 white, Oe. .cocesierwas 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ....eeeeee- 

New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, fb. 
Potatoes, L.I., U.S. No. : ia Ib. sk. te 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt. 

*No. 3. + Fla. Spaulding Rose, 

SOUTHERN PRICES 25 








Cents 
Cotton; middling 0.2 cscdesiiccisvseses 144% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.. $1. 05 
Beef cattle, pound 





Corn, bushel 


P re-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


$0.07 $0.07 $0.07 34, S -ciwas 
61, .90 2.08 1.14 
11.90 11.45 8.20 8.14 
12,19 11.87 12.34 7.02 
26 4 27% 21, 
JlY Pe 27 15% 
46 494 444 BS 
fos 1.30 171% 1.0734 
* 8834 * 0314 1.00% 601% 
4834 49 6134 43 
21.50 20.50 18.50 WAS 
2075 .2130 .1980 1253 
FO.87I4 2.374 4.6214 eieswaaes 
a2.75 1.50 EB os) 


No. 1, bbl. Rome Beauty. 
YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
ACOH, SMES 60 os cviegiceeesees 


Pea; GOZO occ eey ee nance veieslue uicse tec 
Sweet potatoes, bushel 











at less cost. Above all, that 
spirit of optimism. 


*_ * * 


keep up 


The Harriman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Harriman, Tennessee, makers ot 
Fowler cultivators, report that while they 
suffered considerable loss in the recent 
disastrous flood at that point, they are 
rapidly getting machinery cleaned up and 
will be in full production again and ready 
to make shipments by April 15. Their 
plant, composed of heavy brick buildings, 
is said to have withstood the rush of 
waters without damage except from the 
loss of materials stacked outside. But of 
course it will take time to clean up ma- 
chinery that has been coated with mud 
and sand. The company estimates a loss 
of about three weeks in production. 


‘COTTON CHAMPION GETS $80 0 | 
PROFIT ON $7 | 


rT W AS J.W weil hiseuiine: of eck 

lenburg County, N. C. An account 
of his way of growing cotton appeared 
in’ last week's But there is one 
feature of his cotton farming, surpass- 
ingly good as it was, that deserves a tre- 
mendous emphasis. That feature was the 
skillful use of fertilizers, and the real 
significance of this skill can only be 
shown by contrast with the less skillful 
way. 


ISSUC. 


Mr. Alexander conducted his five-acre 
demonstration in cooperation with D. W. 
Eason, the teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture at Cornelius, and Kope Elias, his 
county agent. They kept records of la- 
bor and expenditures and receipts, of 
costs and profits. And here is the most 
striking thing about the demonstration: 
it is the contrast with the check plot. 
That is where the demonstration of the 
profit-producing power of skillful fertili- 
zing comes in. 


Below are the records of both the five 
acres and the check plot, the one funda- 
YI 

Total yield of 5 acres: 12,465 pounds see 
Yield per acre: 
Check plot: 1,580 pounds seed 


Man labor 
Mule labor 
Tractor hour 
Seed 
ETL OOO) oo ise cepcan cubase hebernwace® sae eawe 
Picking 2,465 pounds at "30. cents per 
Ginning at $3.50 per bale 
Implement depreciation 
MEM OF TARE 6 cccccncs 

Managerial charge 


1 


Total cost 
Cost per acre 


Seed—276 bushels at 66 cents .......eeeeeeeee 

Lint cotton—4,082 pounds at 27 cents .......-. 
Tite) MAUR Tassie pss ckanadd sen ctiiacosenaanes 

Mat: DEORE: 0c ccendkevedccdnens$+664 one venseeentis 

Profit per acre 

Cost per pound of lint .........eeeeeceees se ik 





LER ee Say a aM SNTALRERY MOAI OFAN SSN RMS RSNA A OTS NS 


2,493 pounds seed cotton, 
cotton per 


COST 


















mental difference being in the item for 
fertilizer, out of which came the big in- 
crease in profits. 

The check plot adjoining the five acres 
received 500 pounds per acre of 3Nit- 
8Phos-3Pot and produced at the rate of 
1,580 pounds of seed cotton, or 515 
pounds of lint per acre. And _ that is 
away up high in the scale of good farm- 
ing. 

But what can be bettered is never 
good enough for a wide-awake, progres- 
sive farmer. So on the five-acre demon- 
stration a different formula was used at 
the start and other applications were 
made to hasten growth and maturity. 
Here they are:— 

At planting time 

600 pounds superphosphate 


75 pounds muriate of potash 
100 pounds nitrate of soda. 


About 10 days after cotton was chop- 
ped, a spout distributor was used to put 
as close to the cotton as possible a side- 
dressing of— 

200 pounds nitrate of soda. 

Per acre 
The cost of fertilizer on check plot was.$ 8.9 
The cost of fertilizer on 5-acre plot was 15.74 
The additional cost for fertilizer was.. 7.4 
The profit on check plot was .......... 95.51 
The profit per acre on 5-acre plot was.. 177.3 
Increased profit from extra $7.24 for 

DOPE EES osc odieraicaaizeta aeeenieoaosesee 81.4 

When it is shown that the skillful selec- 
tion and application of an extra $7 worth 
of fertilizer per acre will increase our 
profits $80 an acre it is time we were giv- 
ing more diligent study than ever before 
to the (1) choice, (2) the combination, 
(3) the quantity, and (4) the time and 
method of application of the fertilizers 
with which we feed our growing crops. 
We cannot starve a profit on a hog or 4a 
cow or a cotton stalk. It is the last full 
measure of prudent feeding that makes 
the highest profit. As it was said of old, 

“There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
creaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to pov- 
erty.” 

ELD 


d cotton, 4,082 pounds lint. 


816 pounds lint. 

acre, 515 pounds lint. 

ITEMS 

Check plot (5-acte 

basis) ~ 

190 hours $ 38.0 

151% hours 27.73 
2 hours 2.00 


5-acre Demonstration 
hours at $0.20 
Y% hours at 15 
2 hours at 1.00 


vs 7,900 pounds 63.2) 





Lccauetee Pisenoee $ 182.16 141.3 bushels $%- 

ue lennnaaaenna ae 1,102.14 2,575 d 

$1,; 284.30 
886.75 


oceeeesoveconseseces -053 
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| TIMELY POULTRY RE- 
MINDERS 





———— 
LACE roosting poles in brooder 
house when chicks are four weeks 


id. Wooden strips one inch square with 
aned off are ideal for 
young stock. A good 
plan is to make sev- 
sections of 
that can be 
easily moved 
from house to house 
A convenient section 
will be a series of 
five or six roosting 
bars about 4 or 5 feet 
and 6 or & 
inches apart. Chicks 
will take to roosting quicker if they are 
placed at different heights instead of all 
hei ng on one level. The lower one should 
be close to the floor and each succeed- 
ing one 3 or 4 inches higher than the 
preceding one. 
Early roosting prevents crowding and 
ets chicks up off the unclean floor where 


_ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
places order— 
chicks delivered 
any time. Pay post- 
mar balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
| prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


| Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington. Ky. 


Stop : Look! Listen! 





rp edges pl 


eral 
roosts 


about 





long 


1H. WOOD 
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25 50 100 500 1,000 
OW ndottes 4.50 $8.50 $16.00 $7 $150.06 
r Reds 7.50 14.00 zt 50.04 
Wh. Legt 6.50 12.00 10.6 
Mixed . 6.50 12.06 10.04 
t Mixed . 5.00 9.00 £0.00 
Fr refully selected free range flocks riv 
Postpaid Valuable illustrated 96 page € reé 





The Commercial Hatehery, Box 75-B, Richfield, Pa. 


ACT NOW! 
W. Leghorn Chicks! 


Of Quality, from state inspected, Blood Tested 
Breeders; Pedigreed Males in all pens, 200-314 
records. Place orders now before you’re too 
late. 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Hanson- 
Tancred stock, write for prices. Brooders at 














cost. HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. C 
Our breedi locks of Barred Rocks, White Rocks tecis 
pee inet ons and White Leghorns are inspected for heal 

and bre for egg production NANNER 
CHICKS. are strong indy, husky and at low. ct 
Write now before pls your order Get our Ni W 
CATALOGUE ar ; CHICK GUIDE. containin 
wable information about feeding and brooding « 

t our F © prices for April 

Write 


McGaheysville Hatchery, Box “P,’’ McGaheysville, Va. 


BABY CHIX 





From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks Per 100 
~~) S. C. W. and Br. Leghorns...... $12.00 

S. C. B. and Wh. Rocks........ 14.00 

Buff Orpingtons and Reds ...... 14.06 

White Wyandottes .. = 14.00 
ee hi ere 9.00 

Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots: 100% prepaid 


safe delivery guaranteed. 
4, ON. ~_N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa. Box 5: 


BABY CHICKS ni “ge Pye April de- 











ivery. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 
Whit 25 50 100 500 1,000 
on, leg shorne $3.50 $6.50 $12.00 $57.50 ) 
2. 4.00 7.50 14.00 67 
Rhode Isla -* Reds.. 4.00 7.50 14.00 67.5¢ 0.00 
yer L'd Wyandottes 4.50 8.50 16.00 75.00 
pla Mixed |. 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
leavy Mixed 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 116.04 


tT 
vese chicks are hatched from healthy free range ‘stock, 
for catalogu 


Write e 
THE RICHFIELD HATCHERY, Box 46, Richfield, Pa. 
(ee 











—Before thechickensperch. 
Only a small paint brush and 
a can of “Black Leaf 40’’ are 

Bai hile chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 
trate the feathe ors; killing lice. Eliminates in- 

dling of birds. Ask your dealer or write us. 


Products & Chemical Corp., Inc., Louisville, mA 












Black Leaf 40" 
















| Kills, Poultry Lice 


a 





the air is better, conditions cleaner, 


there is less danger of suffocation. 
—Avoid 


Cockle Burrs. using hay, 
straw, or litter that contains cockle burrs. 
Cockle burrs are eaten by young chickens 
and cause heavy mortality even among 
large iryers. Death is caused by the 
birds choking or starving after the 
cockle burrs, having sharp spurs, stick 
to the lining of the windpipe or digestive 
tract. 

When to Market Fryers.—There is 


a general tendency in some sections to 
market fryers too soon. As a general 
ntuiane our Southern market does not 


differentiate in price between a one-pound 


iryer and one that weighs up to 2% 
pounds. In other words, if fryers are 


quoted at 40 cents a pound, the one-pound 
iryers bring 40 cents, while the two 


pound fryer is worth 80 cents. 


n selling the 


There would be no proht 
one-pound fryer because the chick cost 
from 12 to 20 cents to start with. Mor- 
tality has made it cost from 10 to 20 per 
cent more. The feed to raise the chick 
out to a pound would cost 14 to 16 cents. 
There would be little if anything left for 
fuel, labor, litter, etc. 


e of the two-pound fryer the 
only be great, or 





In the cz 


feed cost will twice as 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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the experienced breeder. 


trated, 
cover. 














NOW READY~ 


THE ENTIRELY NEW 
HANDBOOK on DAIRYING 


ATEST facts, gleane 
the dairy industry... 


“SUCCESSFUL DAIRYING” 
is a conscientious guide for 


sleaned from 


the new dairyman... yet rich 
in valuable information for 


“SUCCESSFUL DAIRYING” 

is a 36 page book, fully illus- 
bound in leatherette 
It is ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, and will be mailed at 
our own expense to anyone 
genuinely interested. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


LEAR, concise, and to 

the point... that is 
what you will find this illus- 
trated handbook on dairy 
cattle and breeding, just 
published. It is easy to read 
and will interest everyone. 


Dept. I 

































: : é 324 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
about 30 cents. However, there is not C , 
ie : k entlemen: 
likely to be much, any, mortality after ventiemen 
the chick weighs one pound, and the orig- \ Please send, free of charge, a copy of your illustrat- 
inal cost of chicks will be absorbed in \ ed 36 page book, “SUCCESSFUL DAIRYING. 
the first pound of meat. At a 40 cents \ 
price for fryers a one-pound bird just \ ONE Frise asia io calaesere bid wate) 6g Rata wie ale aratarerelnaTaeee 
hout breaks even, while the two-pound pce sstUl 
i as * aa ie = ay, AYN TS \ +4. - 
rver makes a substantial proht. t \ RCO: sack 66 ie lsh aint (o ar0 9 SSS 06 Od ORS Oe gS OTe ° 
‘ey ; “ \ 
Vi eis or special trade wants a i 
; : : ; B Wy Greunaton, 16.566.660d 6 een I farm acres 
( g from 1 to 1 pounds, = 
c Ss T € an t price paid: 
Be ee than 12 ponds be wi| PUREBRED BABY CHICK 
+ PT | 
¢ es ; ] unds be sold. R 
s declining rapidly, fryers 
‘ g pe How- } 
( se enough | 
‘ selling small stock | 
wee ‘ : ; _ } OUR SEneere. Mi ese ON HI-GRADE CHIX.—All trom pure 
autiot should als pe exercised not | rant cuarantec FULL COUNT and 100% live de- 
. | $1.00 with your order and we will ship 
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- Weaning Chicks From Maes. ~~ 


length of time that heat will be requir 


















the brooder house will depend upon 
the season and the weather. Under or- 
ine breeding season and weather con- 
chicks should be weaned from 

hen from 8 to 10 weeks of age. 

1a should gradual by gradu- 

v_ red 1g the temperature. If the 
weather turns unusually cold just as | 
chicks have been weaned, burlap sacks 


can he tacked on the under sides of 
roosts. If chicks become cold they will 
go underneath. 
Teaching Chicks Their Home.— 
Many poultry raisers brood chicks in 
7 


one house and remove them to range 
houses as soon as they are weaned. Whe 

chicks should be contined to 
for one or two days until 
used to the new surround 


this is donc 
P ; 
the new house 


they become 


ngs. Then a small enclosure should be 
1 the next few days. This en- | 
can be made « of portable 

ions such as gates. Chicks 

become snieaiiiia” to this 

wo or three days. Late 


> eo 


fternoon take down one of 








ns to allow chicks unlimited 

; Ve would release them late in 

the afternoon so that time wil) not per- 
ng far from the house. Leave 

part of fence up for a day or two, 





so that the place will not look unfamil- 
iar. Then the entire fence may be re- 
moved. Ii chickens are taught slowly 
and thoroughly as recommended above, 
they will know their own houses and will 


continue to use them. If these precau- 
tions are not used, chicks will roost under 
houses, in trees, or will congregate so 
that some houses are ccomieg while oth- 
ers are empty. J. H. WOOD. 


In Fact, — 
we’re All Sold Until May 
First. 
Place Your Orders NOW for 
June Delivery 


May and 





Densmore Poultry Farms, Box 267-a Roanoke, Va. 


horn is bred to lay.—High Egg Production is what 
you want—You'll get it with Densmore’s S. C. 
White Leghorns. 

Write for Our Catalog and Price List 
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| 100% Live Arrival 100 500 1,000 
| Ferris Strain W. Leg...$12 $57.50 $110 
| Everlay Brown Leg.... 12 57.50 110 
Basom’s Barred Rocks. 14 67.50 130 
Owens’ R. I. Reds...... 14 67.50 130 
Mixed Chicks ......... 9 42.50 80 


Our breeders are selected for size, type and egg produc 
tion THE HEN THAT LAYS Is THE 
HEN THAT PAYS Write for litera 






“BJUNIATA POULTRY FARM 


Box P, Richfield, Pa. 


CHIX 


Blood Tested Chicks | 


TRAIL’S END, THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 
HIGHEST QUALITY BRED CHICKS AT 

LOWEST PRICES. 

and feed with our Trail’s End purebred, 
blood tested, culled and inspected chicks. No advance 

| in price, write today for prices. 307 egg blood White 

Leghorns, Rocks, and Red Chicks. 

TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


600,000 Baby Chicks 


“of proven worth” 


Reds, White Wyandotte, 
Leghorn and Anconas. All 





Free brooders 





Rocks. 
White 
breeders are on free range. are 

healthy and have been culled both 
for “F5 production and color by 
Mr lo: 


. graduate of 
State Collece. 





Catalog Free. 
L. R. Walck Hatcheries, Dept. 0, Greencastle, Pa. 


od: tested Baby tested, te "bioode 












State bicod- 
fled. Carefully selected 


and inspected for perfect 
health and high production. 
ks, White and Brown Leg- 





horns. Send at once for information. 
QUALITY HATCHERY CO., Box P, Lynchburg, Va. 
“Hatchery Chicks for Greater Profits*’ 

















RIVERSIDE 
CHICKS 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 
ed and accredited. Tancred 
White Leghorns with pedigreed 
i country’s best breeders. Parks 
train Rocks, Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
ook free to every customer, Write for 1929 cata- 
log and prices. Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
success behind them will save you money, time and 
VOrrry 100% live delivery 

RIVERSIDE NATONERY "AND POULTRY FARM 
R.F Ne. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jiscoisei etait tetasniatensiininiekiéntemnete cae 





REC US OAT OFS. 
vies from the 
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TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS 


‘‘Made-in-Carolina’’ Chicks 


of the South’s finest blood test- 
Every breeder raised under State 
blood tested by them. 
order irom this, 
Reds, White and Silver 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons: $18.09, 100. 
A Grade Rocks and Reds, $16.00. 
AA Grades extra fine large White Leghorns: 
$15.00, 100; A Grades: $13.00, 100. 
BUNCH POULTRY FARM . HATCHERY 


Statesville, N 


CHICKS {e's 


Guaranteed Free from Bacillary White Diarrhea. 
Order your chicks from a real breeding farm Only 
three breeds—S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Barred P. Rocks 
and 8S. C. White Leghorns. All from blood-tested flocks. 
Real STANDARD BRED chicks at utility prices. 
BECKWITH-McAULAY POULTRY FARM, Acme, N.C. 


CHICK Nine years improving breed- 
ers. See chicks before paying. 
BLOODTESTED You be the judge. Moderate 
TRAPNESTED prices—Ask for them. 

CAPITAL FARMS, : COLUMBIA, S&S. C. 

South Carolina’s Oldest. 


From some 
ed stock. 
Surervision an] 


Write for folder or 
AAA Gredes Rocks, 














et your COTTON pa OU, 
/ EXTRA cade / / 


w, . iow conveniences for the farm more than 250 farms in 11 states, each 

‘ home —extra comforts that extra $1 invested in potash top-dressing re- 
cash will buy. Many farmers have gotten turned $5.50 in extra seed cotton. Why 
extra cotton above their regular crop by not give your cotton a chance to pay you 
top-dressing with potash. In tests con- extra cash this season by top-dressing 
ducted during the past three years on with potash? 


TN TY 
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Mail the 


COUPON 


sk your fertilizer man \ & 
ZL bout — Glop-dress 


with 


TASH 
a j : 
NITROGEN-POTASH TOP-DRESSER | POTAS 

| EADING fertilizer manufacturers are now mak- usually contain more plant food. The nitrogen ft ays! 





ing and selling nitrogen-potash mixed-goods 
top-dressers. These top-dressers contain the 
quick-acting nitrogen and readily available potash 
your cotton needs. If your fertilizer man is unable 
to supply you write or wire us and we will tell 
you where you can obtain such a top-dresser. 


they contain is more valuable as a fertilizer be- 
cause it is balanced with potash. Potash in your 
top-dresser makes it cheaper and better. 

Potash produces healthier plants that set more 
squares for bigger yields. It prevents rust, helps 
control wilt and reduces shedding to a minimum. 


Nitrogen-potash top-dressers cost, less per ton It makes bigger bolls and better lint. POTASH 
than straight nitrogen top-dressers yet they PAYS! 
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lya POTASH Days EXTRA CASH 





